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re You Selling 
RE LAX VELON? 


A RE you merchandising pleasure, convenience, satis- 
faction for the newspaper reader’s hours of relaxa- 

tion and recreation? Is your advertising in the New 

Orleans market reaching its maximum productiveness? 


One advertising medium in the market directs most of 
New Orleans’ recreation and relaxation. That medium is 
The Times-Picayune. Because it has served faithfully for 
more than ninety-three years it has the complete confi- 
dence of today’s great Southern market, centering in a 
city of 450,000. 


Because it offers more and better entertainment in itself— 
fact, fiction, humor—than is offered by any other New 
Orleans newspaper it has won their daily attention. 


The Times-Picayune brings them the best of newspaper 
features, more than seventy of them, and they buy it in 
more than a hundred thousand homes every day, more 
than a hundred and forty thousand on Sundays. The 
Times-Picayune leads its nearest daily competitor by 52% 
in circulation; its nearest Sunday competitor by 53%. 


Advertisers in the relaxation group—amusements, motion 
pictures, musical, radio, publications, tobacco, railroads— 
steamships—travel, hotels—restaurants—resorts—in the 
first half of 1930 placed 63% more lineage in The Times- 
Picayune than in the second New Orleans newspaper, 
82% more than in the third and 129% more than in the 
fourth. 


It is significant that in the particular classifications of 
radio, hotels—restaurants—resorts and publications more 
seamen = lincage appeared in The Times-Picayune than in all other 
New Orleans newspapers combined. 


A greater newspaper :—greater coverage :—¢reater results! New Orleans should be on your Southern 


Che Cimes-Picauune 


N EW ORLEAN $ 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. Member Associated Press. CH 
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EXPERIENCE... NOT FILED 


THERE is a certain kind of experience which is 
not filed away ... which cannot be shown by 
proofs of campaigns produced or summaries of 


surveys made. 


That is the individual experience each one of 


ARTHUR W. RAMSDELL P 7 r . . . ' ; 
nadinnieg Papenennen us has. And this experience is amazingly diver- ee ee ee 


Secretary and Manager 
aadeaiae Contract & Rate Department 


sified because there are quite a number of us— pili 


more than 600, in fact. 


It is not surprising that there is scarcely a 
form of commercial activity that some member 


of our staff has not at some time followed. 


This helps toward a quicker understanding 


of the background of every business we serve. 


JOHN D. ANDERSON 
Account Representative 
New York 


DOROTHY H. DOBBINS 
Writer 


Boston 


THOMAS M. CRABBE ALFRED C. STRASSER JOHN JOHNS THOMAS ERWIN 
Writer Art Department Assistant Account Representative Account Representative 
New York New York New York Chicago 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osporn 


Incorporated 
ADVERTISING 
383 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 
CHICAGO, MeCormick Building . . . BOSTON, 10 State Street . . . BUFFALO, Rand Building . . . PITTSBURGH, Grant Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, Northwestern Bank Building 
Published ever 


r y Saturday and copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 a year in advance. 
ntered as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Pela XXIII. No. 9. 
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Y AND CO., INC. Y 


Consulting Engineers 
and Accountanis— 
Merchandising 


Counselors 


Specialists 


in the coordination of 


Men,Money, Material, 
Machinery and Man- 


agement to produce 
adequate business 


profits. 


A brochure contain- 
ing the papers pre- 


sented at the Third 
Annual Merchandis- 
ing Conference con- 
ducted by Bigelow, 
Kent, Willard & Co., 
Inc., will be loaned 
to executives upon 
request. 
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BY WALTER MANN 


Rules of This Tavern 


“Four pence a night for Bed 

Six pence with Supper 

No more than five to sleep in one bed 
No Boots to be worn in bed 


Organ Grinders to sleep in the Wash 
house 


No dogs allowed upstairs 
No Beer allowed in the Kitchen 
No Razor Grinders or Tinkers taken in.” 


The progress of hotel, restaurant, and 
*institutional fields from this homely state 
to their present magnitude is the subject 
of a thirty-nine page board-covered report 
entitled, ‘A Pictorial Survey of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Markets,’’ recently issued 
by the Ahrens Publishing Company, pub- 
lishers of Hotel Management, Hotel 
World, Restaurant Management, and the 
Institutional Jobber 

Of the three, the hotel market is treated 
in fullest detail, the first fifteen pages 
being given over to it. Here we learn 
the rank of the hotel industry (ninth in 
number of employes, value of products or 
service, and estimated investment), the 
number, size, types and distribution of 
hotels, why hotel living is increasing, hotel 
purchases, and other interesting facts. 
Four pages of information are then given 
about Hotel Management and Hotel 
World, and the service they offer adver- 
tisers. 

Similar, though briefer in treatment, is 
the restaurant section (six pages), which 
follows next. A comparison of the number 
of restaurants (and their sales) with the 
number and sales of all other food outlets 
in thirteen cities shows the importance of 
this market. In San Francisco, for in- 
stance, restaurant sales are almost half as 
much as all other food sales; in Kansas 
City they are almost a third; in Syracuse 
approximately a fourth. Two pages are 
given to Restaurant Management. 

After a six-page survey of the institu- 
tional field, and two pages about the 
Institutional Jobber, the booklet concludes 
with a section devoted to the Ahrens pub- 
lishing organization. 

Although an attractive (color scheme is 
black and orange) and readable one, a 
question stands out, unanswered in our 
mind after reading it, i.e, how well do 
the four magazines named cover these 
markets? The answer would have been 
interesting to readers, we believe, and it 
would have been well to have given it. 
Doubtless, it was omitted so that solicitors 
could tell it to them. 

The stated price is $2.00, but we have 
an idea that if you write on your letter- 
head to the Ahrens Publishing Company, 
Inc., 40 E. 49th Street, New York City, 
you may be able to obtain a copy without 
charge. 


* Defined as ‘‘establishments—commercial and 
non-commercial—providing facilities for feeding, 
housing, or otherwise catering to the comfort, 
welfare or amusement of the general public.’’ 


Thumbnail Reviews 


Financial Developments in Latin Ameri. 
ca During 1929. Trade information Bul- 
letin No. 707 of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. A resume based 
on reports submitted by field officers of the 
Department of Commerce and the Depart. 
ment of State and on various official and 
unofficial publications. Ten cents a copy 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 24 pages. 


The Bigelow-Sanford Survey of Rug 
and Carpet Merchandising. A series of 
ten reports based upon a_ nation-wide 
survey by Market & Management Surveys, 
Inc., under the auspices and direction of 
the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, Inc, 
Subjects covered are: No. 1: Planning for 
Speeding Up Turnover (thirty pages); 
No. 2: Individualizing the Floor Coverings 
Department (thirty pages); No. 3: 
Records that Earn Profits (thirty pages); 
No. 4: Foresight in Buying (twenty-nine 
pages); No. 5: Maintaining a Balanced 
Stock (thirty pages); No. 6: Advertising 
Floor-Coverings Successfully; No. 7: Dis- 
playing Rugs to Create Business; No. 8: 
Making Customers Out of Prospects; No. 
9: Making Service an Asset; No. 10: 
Tying-in With Present Day Trends. Nos. 
1-5 are now available; Nos. 6-10 will be 
issued at approximately monthly intervals. 
No charge is made for any report. Re 
quests should be addressed to the Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Company, Inc., 385 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


Practical Methods of Selling Higher 
Priced Merchandise. A Dartnell report 
of a nation-wide investigation of methods 
employed by retailers to increase profits 
by increasing sales of higher-priced mer- 
chandise. Gives the methods of leading 
merchants and_ retail authorities for 
measuring markets, estimating buying 
power, “trading-up” by advertising, estab- 
lishing a reputation for high quality mer- 
chandise, building prestige by display and 
store personnel training, etc. Twenty-one 
illustrations show the application of the 
plans and ideas presented. $2.50 a copy 
from the Dartnell Corporation, Ravens- 
wood and Leland Avenues, Chicago, forty 


pages. 


Consumer Attitude Toward Packaging 
of Meats. A report of an investigation 
conducted by the Bureau of Business Re 
search of the University of Pittsburgh 
with the cooperation of the National Pro- 
visioner for the purpose of identifying 
practices in the packaging of meat prod 
ucts in the Pittsburgh area; determining 
consumer attitude toward packaging; af 
recording consumer preferences as to con 
tainers, colors, type faces and_ brands. 
Free upon request to the National Pro- 
visioner, 407 South Dearborn _ Street, 
Chicago, or to the Bureau of Business 
Research, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts 
burgh, forty-three pages. 
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Management *"""" 


N connection with the leading 
I article in this issue on ‘‘What 
Are ‘Adequate’ Profits?’’, readers 
are referred to a group of articles 
which have appeared recently under 
the title ‘‘What Price Profitless 
Sales?’’ These articles appeared in 
the issues of April 12, 19 and 26, 
May 3 and 24, June 14 and July 19. 


* * * 


SALES MANAGEMENT has re- 

ceived many expressions of keen 
interest in the article on private 
brands which are appearing in cur- 
rent issues. Next week further dis- 
cussion of this important issue will 
be printed. 


* * * 


HE markets and media issue of 

SALES MANAGEMENT will be 
mailed to all subscribers along with 
the regular magazine, on Septem- 
ber 27. 
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lorida Times-Union “osonwuce 


From Chicago—to Jacksonville—to South America 


Immense tonnages leave the plants of the International Harvester Company 
for foreign countries, and Jacksonville now becomes its export point for South 
America. Simply significant of Jacksonville’s strategic port importance. A con- 
tributing factor to steady business balance, reflected in local buying which hinges 
so strongly on systematic advertising in “Florida’s Foremost Newspaper.” 
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A MANUFACTURING company, marketing its building good-will, answering questions, adjust- t 
product nationally, was faced with seriouscom- ing complaints, quoting prices or specifications. " 
petition. Its salesmen could visit customers only In this way he can cover territory far more P 
at intervals of several months. They could give quickly. Many business men alternate personal ‘ 
little time to developing new prospects. Re- visits with telephone calls, visiting certain cities ‘ 
gional mills and other competitors were making _on one trip and telephoning nearby ones, and ak 
deep inroads into its business. reversing the procedure the next. am 
A Key Town Plan of telephoning was pre- Inter-city telephoning costs little, produces : : 
sented to this company and adopted. Its use much. Typical station-to-station day rates: by 
enables the salesmen to cover their territory at | Cleveland to Pittsburgh, 7oc. Atlanta to Mem- ta 
least twice as often, at proportionately lowercost. _phis, $1.65. Boston to Dallas, $5.75. Baltimore 
The Key Town Plan is used by many busi- to New York, goc. Louisville to Minneapolis, * 
ness firms to meet modern conditions. Under $2.55. San Francisco to Philadelphia, $8.75. . 
this method, the representative goes to the key Milwaukee to Detroit, $1.25. Washington to 
cities in person. From these he conducts Atlantic City, 75c. Indianapolis to St. e 
his business in the surrounding area by Louis, $1.10. Out-of-town calls are Quick fo 
telephone, buying and selling goods, .. . Easy . . . More economical than ever. m 
. 
di 
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1930 


n Significant News 


e @ @ On general principles, judging from the his- of the year and notes a gain of $300,000 in the sales 
tory of former periods of depression, the outlook at the of his own stores for the week ended August 16. Com- 
end of the last of the all-summer months is fairly good. modity prices he thinks have touched bottom, except pos- 
A slight increase in steel production and the liquidation of sibly for textiles. 
—_ retail stocks are among the best of the few specific signs. 
Most promising of all, however, is the silence among @ @ e@ Kroger is to run, experimentally, the grocery, 
prophets who specialize in good times just around the meat, and produce departments of two Sears, Roebuck 
corner. Their courage and their voices usually peter out department stores, one in Chicago and the other in Cincin- 
near the turn toward better days. nati. A successful demonstration may lead to the opening 
of similar departments in other Sears, Roebuck stores. 
e @ @ Advance last week of fifty cents a ton in the The announcement recalls reports current some time ago 
price of heavy melting scrap steel is regarded as a favor- of a merger between these two concerns. 
able sign, foretelling increased steel production. The 
news was quickly followed by announcement of a gain of @ @ @ july automobile production in this country 
31, per cent by the steel mills. dropped to 262,363 vehicles, 73,114 less than in June and 
238,477 less than in July, 1929. At this rate surplus sup- 
@ @ @ Cigarette production in July reached a volume plies cannot be large. 
of 11,858,840,263 for domestic consumption, the largest 
output for any single month and 10.58 per cent more than @ @ @ Promotion of home building is being taken up 
in July, 1929. actively by the Hoover commission appointed to find a 
way of removing influences which seriously limit spread 
ee e@ It is significant that just when Chairman of home ownership. L. P. Reaume, Detroit, president of 
Legge of the Farm Board in Des Moines this week was the National Association of Real Estate Boards, has been 
explaining why there was nothing Socialistic in trying to asked by President Hoover to cooperate as representative 
get farmers to adopt the sound business principle of of real estate interests. | 
tegulating their production by public demand, Standard par 
Oil of New Jersey was urging the oil refiners to do the @ @ e A compilation of industrial corporation earn- 
same thing with respect to gasoline. ings (embracing 193 companies) for the first six months 
of the last four years is highly significant: 1930, $505,- 
@ @ @ There is a wide physical difference between 412,000; 1929, $754,344,000; 1928, $582,788,000; 1927, 
oil and wheat, but as articles of commerce both are sub- $523,226,000. 
ject to the law of supply and demand in like degree. As 
Mr. Legge put it: “The largest financial return to the @ e@ e Analyzing these returns by industry grouping 
farmer comes from the crop that is in line with or not and reducing them to percentages of their respective earn- 
greatly in excess of normal demand.” Or according to ings for 1927 gives us a table that is extraordinarily 
Standard Oil: “Nothing can be accomplished as long as illuminating: 
st- the refining branch of the industry continues to race along 
* tight through the Fall at the same clip it held during the . oS ae ee = “a 
peak season.” DOE iviicicaveccvcs 1371.38 += 126.63 | 123.79 $170,299,000 
re Automobile equipment .... 10 97.96 156.18 104.53 10,849,000 
SitMINE co deccccdccdcess 6 168.02 185.90 147.11 20,340,000 
nal Electric equipment ........ 3 130.25 134.63 107.81 25,752,000 
e@®ee Preliminary census figures on unemployment ROOGS ce sinecccdedsacesucs 14 115.94 122.21 102.64 35,253,000 
1s as of April 1 2,508,151; 2 per cent of population, or te eee 4 10799 pa wae 17°350,000 
pf are <, ? ? P pop ’ ning 93 9 B ,350,000 
nd about 51 per cent of the number of persons put down — Raitrgad “equipment 11/11 "6 92°94 11098 77:60 131190,000 
as gainfully employed. The enumeration embraces only — errrrrrr errr erere y = — hoe oie 
ces Persons out of a job, able to work, and looking for a Miscellaneous 2... ..... 2. 79 ~=—«98.06 135.63 108.32 -—-82:134,000 
“25: job.” A later count will be taken of “persons having jobs WD wwininvndensssccens "193 96.60 144.17 111.38 $523,226,000 
but on lay-off without pay, excluding those sick or volun- —__i«, Say 
~m- tarily idle.” An editorial note in this issue refers to these data. 
<i ‘ 7 ; @ @ e Analysis of newspaper advertising from Janu- 
lis, - © Both Germany and the British Islands, with ary 1 to July 31 of this year in the 71 large cities covered 
75. geen far less than half the population of the United by Media Records shows a loss in total volume of 8.9 
to s, teport close to 3,000,000 unemployed each. per cent distributed as follows: retail (local), 7.4 per 
St. a cent; general (national), 3.3 per cent; automotive, 21.4 
© @ @ The amount of group life insurance now in per cent, financial, 12.1 per cent; total display, 8.2 per 
nick force in this country is estimated as $10,000,000,000— cent, and classified, 13.2 per cent. Legal gained 5.7 per 
ver. more than all life insurance fifteen years ago. cent. 
® @ @ Recent decline in chain store sales does not e@ @ e Packaged frozen foods are to be introduced by 
discourage H. T. Parsons, president of Woolworth. He General Foods in one of the large cities this Fall, first 
J Says he expects better returns in the closing four months step in wide distribution of these foods. 
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What Are “Inadequate” 


Profits ? 


BY C. E. KNOEPPEL 


Industrial Engineer 


The downward trend of corporation profits in a 
wide variety of industries is clearly shown by this 
analysis. Readers who have been following the ar- 
ticles on profitless sales will find it very interesting. 


“There are eight or nine billion dollars 
invested in the steel industry, and on the 
average we are not getting as good a te- 
turn as we would if our money had been 
put in gilt-edged bonds.’”— Charles M. 
Schwab, in address before American Iron 
& Steel Institute. 


HE worst disease of American 
business is ‘‘profit marginitis,”’ 
the tendency of profits to 
shrink, become depressed, and 
grow less and less until they disappear 
altogether and losses take their place. 

If statistics are to be relied upon, 
then “four out of five have it,” for 
the evidence seems to indicate that 
only 20 per cent of our concerns earn 
what may be termed “adequate” 
profits, the balance being divided be- 
tween those earning small profits and 
those sustaining losses—about 40 per 
cent in each of the latter classes. It 
was reported, for instance, that in 
1927, 45 per cent of the firms filing 
income tax returns showed deficits 
aggregating the huge sum of §$2,- 
471,000,000. 

This gives us an over-all picture of 
the extent of this “blight” in busi- 
ness. 

To examine the matter a little 
closer, let us take a cross-section of 
corporation earnings for 1929—an 
unusually good year—of firms chiefly 
in the fields of manufacturing and 
mining. 

Table I is a compilation of the net 
profits of 1,281 concerns in forty- 
three major lines of activity, classified 
as: 

1. Excellent (over 20 per cent in 
profits) . 

2. Good (between 12 per cent and 
20 per cent). 

3. Fair (between 6 per cent and 
12 per cent). 

4. Poor (under 6 per cent). 

The major premise in presenting 
this data is: 

1. A business should earn 6 per 


cent on its capital, as the return for 
money, as if it were invested in good 
stocks and bonds. 

2. That a business does not begin 
to earn profits—as a busimess—antil 
after 6 per cent has been made on the 
capital. 


Table I—1929 Profits for 1,281 Corporations 


(Per cent net profits to net worth) 


Chiefly Manufacturing Per cent if Per cent of 
and Mining invested in additional Per cent 
No. of Order good stocks profit earn- of 
Com of and ed as a Total 
panies Earnings bonds business Profit 
A—EXCELLENT (OVER 20 PER CENT) 
17 (1) Confectionery, and Beverage... . 6 (*) 19.0 25.0 
22 (2) Drugs and Sundries .......... 6 177 PR | 
27 (3) Automobiles and Trucks ...... 6 17.5 23.5 
64 (4) Automobile Accessories ........ 6 £75 23.5 
15 (5) MDAIFY POGUES: 6.6.0. 5.0 5c sisars seas 6 ji 21:5 
28 (6) Printing and Publishing ...... 6 15.5 21.5 
Z2 (7) Office Equipment ....0%.0660 066% 6 15.1 41,1 
195 in above list or 15.22 per cent of total 
B—GOOD (BETWEEN 12 AND 20 PER CENT) 
32 (1) ORGANS ns es aoe ol 6 12.0 18.0 
52 (2) Electrical Equipment ..:......+% 6 10,7 17.7 
40 (3) Metal Manufacturing—Misc. ... 6 41.7 17.7 
10 (4) Pe RE SES aes ae ee ge 6 11.4 17.4 
24 (5) Gopper BUOIRG 6. c6sksne sais 6 10.6 16.6 
33 (6) POOR PIOGMCtS ce is. o:ciis's or civ sis ns 6 10.5 16.5 
20 (7) BORN OEY 6555s stele wine see saan arereis.s 6 9.5 15.5 
9 (8) PlOuS NDR oie vio sci e wenn 6 9.4 15.4 
49 (9) Household Supplies .......... 6 8.7 14.7 
95 (10) IP GIRAIEN Ys 55 50s Hiss, 66403508 6 S35 14.3 
25 G2) Heating and Plumbing........ 6 8.2 14,2 
30 = (12) ACEO 555 0-8 6A DO ODI 6 8.2 14.2 
11 (13) ONE. ERO recicererr 6 8.1 14.1 
16 =(14) Agricultural Implements ....... 6 7.4 13.4 
5 (>) eee rere rrr 6 re 13.1 
87 (16) Miscellaneous 466606 saesccees 6 6.9 12.9 
44 (17) Paper and Products............ 6 6.0 12.0 
592 in above list or 46.21 per cent of total 
C—FAIR (BETWEEN 6 AND 12 PER CENT) 
29 (1) BORE. 0 5 6Giincis Romciwe weds e's 6 5.8 11.8 
57 (2) Iron and Steel.. Ne ei acahotts 6 5.2 11.2 
79 (3) BEOOIN — oi ita cineiieanteawwes 6 5:1 11.1 
7 (4) Stick, Vat o-scas)ee-snvens wise 6 4.6 10.6 
23 (5) Textile Products—Miscellaneous. 6 2.8 8.8 
49 (6) Building Materials ........... 6 27 8.7 
3 (7) Ri aie era a aenn is rts eine 6 2.6 8.6 
21 (8) Railway Equipment ........... 6 2.3 8.3 
20 (9) Silk and Hosiery ............ 6 1.8 7.8 
33, (10) Sugar (not Cuban) .......... 6 0.4 6.4 
321 in above list or 25.06 per cent of total 
D—POOR (UNDER 6 PER CENT) 
16 (1) Lumber sproducts: ...0c.56 0080 ¢ 5.9 (—0.1) 3.9 
o_O eee 5.7 (—0.3) 5.7 
23 (3) Meat Packing .............05 5.5 (—0.5) 5.5 
6 (4) EPUEE cise slsawa kane sans cane 4.0 (—2.0) 4.0 
48 (5) Cotton Mills ................. 4.0 (—2.0) 4.0 
a. a. rere 3.9 (—2.1) 39 
24 (7) Coal Mining ................. 2.3 (—3.7) 2.3 
a. 2. ¢ eer —3.7 (—9.7) — 
14 (9) Leather Tanning ............. —5.6 (—11.6) = 
173 in above list or 13.51 per cent of total 
1,281 in above list as 100 per cent 
(*) 6% taken for convenience rather than» statistical accuracy 
From table compiled by National City Bank of New York, 
published in SALES MANAGEMENT, then recompiled by 
Knoeppel Industrial Counsel, Cleveland, O. 
——_ 
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In other words, ‘true’ profit in a 
business is that in excess of 6 per cent 
on the investment. 

At one extreme in the compilation 
we find that 195 firms in seven lines 


panies was the governing considera- 
tion. As a matter of fact, however, 
we are dealing basically with lines of 
business. On this latter basis, the 
percentages become: 


SALES MANAGEMENT a 309 


cent. Miscellaneous metal manufac- 
turing is high (17.7 per cent), while 
iron and steel makes only 11.2 per 
cent. Tobacco earns 14.2 per cent. 
while sugar (not counting Cuban) 


not only earned the 6 per cent on Class No. Pct. only makes 6.4 per cent. Food prod- 
their investment, but made from 15.1 Excellent ....... 7 16.28 ucts and bakeries make 16.5 per cent 
per cent to 19.0 per cent as ‘‘true”’ oo errr 17 39.54 and 15.5 per cent, respectively, while 
profits, the total profits ranging from —- cotton and wool earn but 4.0 per cent 
21.1 per cent to 25 per cent. Total 24 55.82 and —3.7 per cent, respectively. At 
At the other extreme we find that BO div ccawands 10 23.25 the top of the entire list are confec- 
173 firms in nine lines not only did DOGO kivssaayes 9 20.93 tionery and beverages (25.0 per cent), 
rn for not earn any “true” profits at all, but —_ while at the foot of the list is leather 
1 good failed even to earn the full 6 per cent Total 19 44.18 tanning with —5.6 per cent. 
on their capital as the return for ~- Let us now look a little deeper 
begin money. Measuring them against this Grand total. 43 100.00 and examine a single industry—the 
—until standard of 6 per cent, all made losses One of the surprising things shown __ rubber tire industry. 
on the ranging from 0.1 per cent to 11.6 is the number of basic and essential The years 1927, 1928 and 1929 
per cent. lines at or near the bottom of the list were prosperous years, with an un- 
In the list classified as ‘fair’ we | —lines having to do with clothing, | usual demand for rubber tires due to 
oo find that 321 firms in ten lines earned steel, oil, coal, wood products, ma- the enormous sales of automobiles 
their 6 per cent on the investment, terials and equipment for buildings and trucks. The automobile industry 
S plus some “‘true”’ profits, but that not and railroads, footwear and food. As registered excellent profits. The com- 
a single one made as much in “true” _— against this list, we see that items not _pilation in Table II shows the rather 
profit as it did on capital investment, | so necessary are among the ones negative record of the leaders in the 
cent the range here being from 0.4 per earning good or excellent profits— tire industry. 
Potal cent to 5.8 per cent. Theoretically, confectionery and beverages, office It will be seen, for instance, from 
— a business should earn at least as | equipment, household supplies, tobac- the data for the three years, that not 
much—as a business—as it could if co and others. only did these five companies make 
25.0 the capital were invested in good Of unusual significance is the show- ‘0 “true” profits, in the sense previ- 
oa stocks and bonds. ing from the standpoint of the nature ously explained, but that in earning 
23.5 Even if we give consideration to of the lines. Dairy products show a = 3.26 per cent instead of 6 per cent, 
515 the list marked “good,” it will be profit of 21.5 per cent, while textile there was in reality an economic loss 
aca seen that only the first eight earned = products earn but 8.8 per cent. of 2.74 per cent, 4 loss im dollars in 
over 15 per cent in total profits. Stockyards earn 10.6 per cent, while an average a year of $21,061,232. 
In other words, in the lists called § meat packing shows but 5.5 per cent. With reference to the year 1928, 
wi “poor” and ‘“‘fair,” 494 concerns in Copper mining is profitable (16.6 per the worst of the three, here was a 
8s nineteen lines (or 38.57 per cent of — cent), coal mining is not (2.3 per year when as an average these con- 
17.4 the number of firms) either made no cent). Automobiles earn 23.5 per cerns earned less than 1 per cent on 
= “true” profits at all, or “true” profits cent, while rubber, which supplies their capital. Two firms lost money, 
13. which can be called inadequate. the tires, is way down in the list with Fisk having the worst showing in loss 
14.7 In the compilation in question, per- 3.9 per cent in earnings. Office om the capital. The range of capital 
a centages by class are given, in the equipment earns 21.1 per cent, while turnover was from 0.64 to 1.0 (U. 
14. calculation of which number of com- railway equipment shows only 8.3 pet (Continued on page 327) 
re 
12.9 
" Table II 
Earnings of Leading Tire Companies 1927 to 1929 
ay Capital Pct. Profit Pct. Profit Capital 
11.1 Year Net Sales Net Profits a Dollar Sales on Capital Turnover 
= re $757,063,779 $46,200,942 $ 746,365,711 6.10 6.17 1.01 to 1.0 
es 1928 779,653,016 3,776,062 743,078,765 0.48 0.51 1.05 to 1.0 
a3 eae 811,169,408 26,835,154 813,792,808 3.30 3.30 1.00 to 1.0 
64 Average for oe ——_—_—___— —— — — —__—_—— 
3 vears ..... 782,628,734 25,604,053 767,745,761 3,26 3.31 1.02 to 1.0 
59 Earnings by Companies for 1928 
5 7 Pct. Profit Pct. Profit Capital 
4.0 Firm Net Sales Net Profits Capital a Dollar Sales on Capital Turnover 
39 U. S. Rubber .. $193,480,121 —$10,781,255 $ 299,593,472 —5.56 3.60 0.64 to 1.0 
31 Firestone ..... 125,664,666 6,507,702 102,100,143 5.19 6.37 1.23 to 1.0 
5 Goodyear... 250,769,209 13,327,844 194,927,218 5.32 6.85 1.29 to 1.0 
Goodrich ere 148,805,179 3,513,023 98,182,322 2.36 3.58 1.52 to 1.0 
Pee 60,933,841 — 8,791,252 48,275,610 —14.42 —18.21 1.26 to 1.0 
ee 779,653,016 3,776,062 743,078,765 0.48 0.51 1.05 to 1.0 


More Help and Less Hell 
for Salesmen 


When a salesman fails, it isn’t always his fault—not 
by a long shot. His failure may be due to the fact 
that his director has not given him any constructive 
help in developing his sales technique, or has not 
taken the care to analyze his weaknesses and work 
out practical methods for overcoming them. The 
crying need for the constructive type of manage- 
ment is pointed out by Mr. Moore in this article. 


had been fired from the sales 

force of a well-known specialty 

house, then an important factor 
in the office appliance field, said, “I 
am disgusted with the treatment I got, 
not because I didn’t produce, but,” as 
he expressed it, “because they didn’t 
give me any constructive help in 
meeting my problems. If they had 
told me what was wrong and how to 
overcome my faults, they would have 
been perfectly justified in letting me 
go when I didn’t come through. But 
they didn’t give me any training or 
supervision. They are great drivers 
but poor leaders and no man can sell 
a specialty without constructive lead- 
ership.” 

Later events have proven that this 
man was not a malcontent. He has 
been one of the leading producers 
year in and year out, for over five 
years in another concern. His com- 
plaint was justified. The concern 
that fired him is one of a large group 
of struggling concerns—making a fine 
product but faced with constantly 
rising sales costs and with a record of 
several years of ‘“‘profitless prosper- 


ity. 

The founder of the National Cash 
Register Company used to preach and 
practice the principle of “hiring one 
man to do the thinking for every four 
salesmen.” The business he founded 
is an outstanding example of the 
value of effective sales management. 

There are too many sales managers 
who have a habit of shooting poorly 
selected and untrained salesmen into 
a territory with some such gentle ad- 
monition as—‘‘Here’s a catalog, price 


Sus years ago, a man who 


list, and your hat. Say it with 
orders.” Take a good look at them. 
They are on the way out. Dictators 
are falling right and left and the 
buzz-saw sales executive is not prov- 
ing any exception to the rule. 
Today’s keynote in selling is being 
sounded by the engineering type of 
mind rather than by the promoter or 
driver. A great deal of the bad 
repute charged against many com- 
panies is due to unintelligent sales 
policies which have not only failed 
to produce but have caused huge 
turnover and total loss of the good 
will of experienced men who refused 
to be driven over an unattainable 
quota line by a sales manager using 
a policy based on force instead of on 
reason. It is common gossip that 
such czaristic tactics are almost wholly 
responsible for losses in volume in 
many units in several recent mergers. 
As an example of the new trend in 
selling control, it may be of interest 
to describe what happened at a recent 
sales convention of our company. 
The presiding officer singled out a 
certain salesman and asked him what 
he expected to accomplish in 1930. 
The salesman made a brief analysis of 
his prospects and plans, discussed 
general conditions, and then frankly 
asked what the company had planned 
to help him reach his goal in 1930. 
He wanted to know, he said, how 
the company was going to help him 
get more interviews a day; how these 
interviews would be made more effec- 
tive for him; how the company plan- 
ned to cut down detail work so he 
could spend more time with pros- 
pects; and how he could save time 
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BY BENNETT L. MOORE 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, 
Boston 


and trouble through improved manu- 
facture and service on his company’s 
product. Various executives in charge 
of the different phases of the com. 
pany’s business took advantage of 
this unusual opportunity to tell this 
man, and the organization as a whole, 
just what they had planned to help 
him and the other men in the field. 
The new school of sales directors 
consider that they have failed when 
their men fail to come through. We 
hear on every side how scientific 
methods have cut production costs 
and that distribution has failed to 
keep step. One of the principal 
reasons for the decline in profits in 
most businesses today—and there has 
been a marked decline in many—is 
largely due to unintelligent sales man- 
agement applied by men who are try- 
ing to teach their personal tactics, 
failing ingloriously, and applying the 
well-known blast to save their faces. 
The causes of the failure of sales- 
men are usually due to a poor product, 
poor service of that product, lack of 
co-ordination between factory and 
field, poor selection of salesmen, poor 
training, weak sales methods, ineffec- 
tiveness of advertising or sales promo- 
tion, weak supervision or the wrong 
basis of compensation—all _prevent- 
able. Only one or two reasons, such 
as failure to work, are chargeable to 
the salesman himself, and this would 
rarely apply if the men had been 
properly selected and supervised. 
For example, hundreds of salesmen 
are failing to make good in the casu- 
alty insurance field every year—a bil- 
lion dollar industry—because they ate 
working for companies whose meth- 
ods became obsolete a generation 
ago. No one but the directors of 
these companies are to blame because 
they are asking their men to sell 
under unwieldy, indirect, third-party, 
sales plans which place the cost of 
an automobile insurance policy, let us 
say, so far above the cost of a similar 
policy sold by the direct selling com- 
panies that no salesmen can hold any 
but small, undesirable prospects except 
through the rendering of an excep- 
tional service, by personal friendship, 
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or business reciprocity. No amount 
of hell can help a salesman succeed 
against such odds. Yet there are 
hundreds of salesmen who fall vic- 
tims every year to this system which 
foredooms its salesmen to failure. 

The textile industry as a whole is 
in the doldrums because it once sub- 
let two vital functions—styling and 
selling—both of which are irrevo- 
cably tied up to each other, and to all 
hopes of profitable distribution. In 
the good old days the mill operators 
worked out their production problems 
and then sat down to rest. ‘Why 
should we bother,” they said, “with 
all the details of figuring out what 
people want and selling it to them. 
Let’s get an agent to do it for us.” 

Today the style experts dictate to 
the mill owners and they must operate 
at cost, at best, to keep a small frac- 
tion of their mill running for a few 
months each year. The designers 
make the styles, create designs and 
shop around among the mills for 
prices. There are a few outstanding 
examples of regular profit-earners in 
the textile industry and the shining 
examples are those who sell direct 
and control their markets. 


Strong-arm Tactics Passé 


No salesman of intelligence will 
accept a job unless he is pretty sure 
the product is right. Nor will he 
sign a contract unless he is reasonably 
certain that his territory consists of 
a good market of salable prospects 
accessibly located. A large, unwieldy 
territory is just as unsound as one 
which is too small. 

Strong-arm sales management tac- 
tics will not make a man produce if 
the plan under which the salesman 
works is unsound. Nor can any sales- 
man succeed if he is left to shift for 
himself. Modern sales management 
makes effective use of all the known 
factors of successful sales control. 

It is not sufficient to have a daily 
ot weekly report system in itself. 
Good salesmen strongly resent making 
out sales reports. They are only too 
apt to feel that an unused or un- 
wieldy report system is another 
Species of detective agency. They 
must be shown that the facts which 
they receive from their sales manager, 
plus the direct help they get them- 
selves, prove the value of the plan. 
Lower types of salesmen can be forced 
to make parrot-like calls but neither 
good men or poor men can be forced 
to think and plan their work effec- 
tively without proof of how a report 
system will really help them. 

_One company we know is effec- 
tively using a report system as the 


backbone of its sales program. 

Among other things, for example, 

the source of every order sold 

by every man is known. This 

firm has increased volume tre- 

mendously through the use of 

this simple system which shows 

the relative results of different 

men. Among other things, this 

shows how much business a man 

sells from leads given him by 

present customers, cold-canvass, 

direct mail, newspaper advertis- 

ing, magazine advertising, and 

miscellaneous sources. When 

one man is found to be very 

successful in obtaining and sell- 

ing leads from customers, this 

company knows that this means 
(Continued on page 331) 


The buzz-saw sales executive who doesn’t know any way to 
treat a slipping salesman except through desk-pounding and 


hell-raising, is riding for a fall. 


Men need the type of 


leadership which recognizes sales facts, knows how to dig 
them out, and how to train men to use them to close orders. 
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The proper ways to merchandise and display our line are being taught many retailers by our salesmen 
who go equipped with a tested selling plan. 


One Dead Certain Way to 
Win More Dealer Cooperation 


CC ILL you get me a man 
who knows your line, 
who can take charge of 


the merchandising of 
your goods in our store? If you will, 
we will pay his salary and I know 
we can do more business with you.” 

The man who placed that proposi- 
tion before us is general manager of 
a large department store in one of the 
leading cities of this country. 

Please note that he said, “We will 
pay his salary.” 

What the general manager wanted 
is a man who can merchandise our 
goods in his store. He also wants to 
prove to his buyers that men who 
really know a manufacturer's goods— 
and how to merchandise them profit- 
ably—can do a better job than his 
store is doing at present. 

That general manager has proved 
it in one instance. On one manufac- 
turer’s line he increased his purchases 
from $18,000 to $50,000 in a year’s 
time, sold a better class of merchan- 
dise and made a far more satisfying 
net profit, by placing a manufacturer’s 
representative in charge of the de- 
partment. And he paid the man’s 
salary. 

Now he wishes to duplicate the 
performance with our goods and he 
has come to us—manufacturers—for 
an experienced man who knows retail 
merchandising. And a man from our 
field advertising service has been 
placed in charge. 


SY H. G&G DAVIS 


Advertising Manager, Kroehler 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago 


Gone is the day when manu- 
facturers can afford to let 
retailing problems rest with 
the retailer. Now they must 
be so thoroughly grounded 
in the working methods and 
problems of dealers that they 
can go into any merchant’s 
store and show him how to 
run a department a little 
more profitably than before. 
That’s the secret of all dealer 
cooperation that is success- 
ful, says this executive. 


Is not this a different picture than 
that of five years ago? Can you 
imagine an old-time general manager 
of a big department store admitting 
that a manufacturer knew anything 
about retailing? For some men, it 
will be difficult to realize that a re- 
tailer would think of asking a manu- 
facturer’s representative to take charge 
of a department, especially when the 
retailer pays the man’s salary without 
contribution from the manufacturer. 
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This is an instance of what is going 
on in manufacturing organizations 
where there is a thorough knowledge 
of how the goods are to be sold by 
the retailer. 

A friend of mine is a buyer for a 
group of department stores and he 
tells me that he has much amusement 
with manufacturer’s salesmen by lis- 
tening to their sales talk and then 
saying, ‘“That is fine. Suppose I buy 
these goods for my store. How am 
I going to sell them?” 

Some salesmen look at him as 
though he were crazy. Others stam- 
mer, “Put them in the department” 
or “Oh, advertise them.” A few— 
very few—come right back and say, 
“Here’s how to do it.’ These few 
salesmen have definite, workable, 
tested retail selling plans and these 
men and their lines he welcomes. 

This buyer came to us four years 
ago, saw our line and then came into 
the advertising department to find 
out how he could sell our furniture 
in volume, profitably. We outlined 
a plan for him—a complete plan, 1n- 
cluding the merchandise to buy, the 
floor arrangement, the selling plan 
and the advertising. 

He used the plan and it worked. 
In fact, it was a better plan than even 
we had realized. Ever since then, 
there has been little difficulty in sell- 
ing him. It has been more of a job 
to keep ahead of him with sales plans. 
But it has been mighty hard for our 
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competitors to get a foothold in his 
stores. 

Last August, a retailer walked into 
the advertising department and asked 
us to come to his store and tell him 
why he was not making a profit. He 
was not even buying our goods but 
he had heard what we had done for 
other dealers. For some reason our 
salesman had never been able to get 
to first base with this dealer, so the 
advertising department decided to do 
some selling. 

We went to his store and found 
that in eight months’ time he had 
actually lost nearly $8,000. That 
chap, by the way, was quite surprised 
to see an advertising man take his 
set of books and pull off a profit and 
loss statement! 

When we were through with his 
store, he had a headache. But he had 
a plan of operation that would bring 
him from red figures to nice black 
ones—and he was buying our goods. 

Shortly after the first of the year, 
he came into the office with his certi- 
fied statements for the year 1929. 
The year showed a loss of $2,500. 
Actually in four month’s time, we had 
helped him make more than $5,000. 
Do we sell him today? No, we don’t 
sell him. Our salesman calls on 
him, checks up the stock with the 
dealer and with the advertising de- 
partment, and places in that dealer's 
store the goods needed. We don't 
sell him—we service his business and 
show him how to merchandise at a 
profit. 

A few weeks ago, the head of a 
group of eight large furniture stores 
telephoned our advertising depart- 
ment and asked if we would meet him 
the next morning in a city where he 
had one of his leading stores. 

We met him the next morning in 
his hotel room. For two hours he 
grilled us on retail methods, costs, 
selling plans, stock control, price lines 
—the whole field of operation. Then 
with a gruff “Put on your hat—let’s 
go over to the store,” he seemed ready 
to go to work. 

The balance of the morning and 
part of the afternoon was spent in 
examining the stock, in the store and 
in the warehouse, checking records— 
and answering his short, shrewd ques- 
tions. 

“Well, what’s your answer to this 
mess?” he demanded. 

We told him what was necessary 
to increase profits in that store and 
then he called the store manager. It 
was up to us to outline to that man- 
ager what had to be done. The head 
of the business listened—then okayed 
Our recommendations. He not only 
Okayed them, but also gave instruc- 


So ALE S 


tions that our line was to be featured 
in the store. As a result, this year 
that store will be our leading outlet 
in that city. 

Because we knew retail methods 
thoroughly, because we knew how to 
build a profitable retail business, the 
head of that business asked our help, 
and has placed his major business 
with us. That is sales assistance that 
brings the easiest kind of orders. 

There was a time—not so long 
ago, either—when the big man was 
the buyer He was the man who could 
dicker, who could be depended upon 
to secure the final tenth of one per 
cent discount, who was a great bar- 
gainer for distress merchandise. He 
was the big man in retailing. 

Today, it is the merchandising 
manager who has become all powerful 
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in retailing—the man who knows 
how to buy and sell at a profit, who 
keeps a steady flow of goods coming 
into his departments and moving out 
of the store into the homes of his 
customers. 

It is comparatively easy to buy 
goods, but it takes a far smarter man 
to sell those goods at a profit. And 
because more and more big retail 
store executives realize this, the mer- 
chandising man has come into power. 

And it is these merchandising men 
who welcome a selling plan, geared 
to retail methods, that will keep a 
steady flow of merchandise, not to the 
store but through the store. 

It is those men who can talk in 
terms of net profit, stock turns, model 
stocks, price lines, stock control— 
terms that are all-important today. 


Kroger to Manage Sears, Roebuck 
Groceries; No Merger Planned 


Grocery departments will be estab- 
lished as an experiment in two Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati stores of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, by Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Company, Albert 
H. Morrill, president of Kroger, Cin- 
cinnati, told SALES MANAGEMENT 
this week. 

“Our affiliation with Sears, Roebuck 
involves no merger,” Mr. Morrill said. 
If the pian proves successful, however, 
it is expected to lead to the operation 
of similar departments in other retail 
stores of the Sears, Roebuck chain. 
Kroger, second largest grocery chain, 
with an annual business of about 
$300,000,000, now has about 5,600 
units in sixteen states In addition to 
nearly 300 small retail stores, Sears, 
Roebuck has about 50 department 


stores in the largest cities of the 
country. 

A merger between these two com- 
panies, rumored for some time, would 
establish an organization with a sales 
volume of about $750,000,000—two- 
thirds as large as the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company and two and 
one-half times as large as either 
Montgomery Ward or Woolworth. 
These companies constitute the big 
five in retail merchandising in the 
United States—each having a sales 
volume of approximately $300,000,- 
000, or more. 

Rumors of mergers between Sears, 
Roebuck and Montgomery Ward and 
between Sears, Roebuck and J. C 
Penney Company, largest department 
store chain, were current last year. 


Western Rice Growers 
Start Market Survey 


The Rice Growers’ Association of 
California, representing 90 per cent of 
the rice production there, will start at 
once on a nation-wide market survey 
under the direction of Doremus & 
Company, San Francisco office, to de- 
termine the advisability of conducting 
an advertising campaign in an effort 
to establish a permanent and profitable 
domestic market. 

Most of the growers are located in the 
Sacramento River Valley. Plans al- 
ready have been made for a radio 
program to cover Pacific Coast cities, 
and other media will probably be used 
after the survey is completed, accord- 
ing to officials. 


New Tool Corporation 
May Acquire Others 


Oswego Tool Corporation, Oswego, 
New York, has been sold to a new 
organization to be known as the In- 
ternational Nutyp Tool Corporation, 
with headquarters there. Other com- 
panies may be added later. 

The transfer involves a complete 
change of management—the new 
officers being H. W. Stone, president 
and general manager; E. B. Russell, 
vice-president and treasurer, and E. 
W. Fulton, vice-president and works 
manager. Mr. Stone was formerly 
president of the U. S. Hoffman Ma- 
chinery Corporation; Mr. Russell, sales 
manager, Peerless Mills, Inc., and Mr. 
Fulton, general manager, Oswego. 


Will Price Shifts Aid 


Prosperity? Four Business 
Leaders Answer 


ITHIN the past week the 

editors of SALES MANAGE- 

MENT asked several out- 

standing business leaders to 
outline their views in connection with 
the effect of price changes on a return 
to widespread prosperity. In each 
case, the inquiry was addressed to 
executive heads of companies manu- 
facturing and _ distributing  well- 
known nationally advertised brands. 
Just before going to press with this 
issue telegrams arrived from Howard 
Heinz, president of the H. J. Heinz 
Company, Pittsburgh; E. E. Taylor, 
executive vice-president of General 
Foods Corporation, New York; R. M. 
Barthold, president of the California 
Packing Corporation (Del Monte 
Products), San Francisco, and M. H. 
Karker, president of the Jewel Tea 
Company, Inc., Barrington, Illinois. 

In some circles, there has been con- 
siderable thought about whether a 
return to increased prosperity is being 
delayed by the failure of an appre- 
ciable percentage of manufacturers to 
reduce prices on their products in line 
with the savings they have been able 
to effect because of the substantial 
drop in commodity prices. Manu- 
facturers have not been entirely of one 
mind in the policies pursued, for a 
variety of reasons. In some cases, 
when the retail price has long been 
stabilized, the size of packages has 
been increased to give the public the 
benefits of savings effected. In other 
cases, these savings have been used to 
improve quality. Some manufacturers 
who were previously selling at a loss 
needed the commodity price savings to 
put their business in a sound operat- 
ing position. In cases of some con- 
cerns, the loss of sales volume because 
of the general depression, has resulted 
in a situation where prices must be 
maintained. 

For a while, some manufacturers 
delayed price reductions to protect 
themselves, their jobbers and dealers. 

The telegrams from business leaders 
referred to follow: 


Edwin E. Taylor, executive 
vice-president, General Foods 
Cor poration 


Heinz Relies Upon Volume 
Through Reduced Prices 


By Howarp HEINz, 


President, H. ]. Heinz Company, 
Pittsburgh 


In my opinion the return to pros- 
perity is not being delayed by the fail- 
ure of certain manufacturers to reduce 
prices commensurate with their sav- 
ings through lower commodity prices. 
Most present-day manufacturers are 
enlightened and realize that the best 
policy is to pass on to the consumer 
every possible reduction in the cost of 
manufacture, thereby -securing in- 
creased consumption through more 
attractive prices. 
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It has always been our policy to 
pass decreased costs on to the con- 
sumer as rapidly as possible, believing 
that volume of sales constitutes the 
best way of maintaining or increasing 
profits in our food business. We have 
always met periods of depression by 
enlarging our sales force and increas- 
ing our advertising. 


“Price Adjustments Follow 
Competitive Conditions” 
By Epwin E. Taylor, 


Executive vice-president, General 
Foods Corporation, New York 


We believe that the return of pros- 
perity now depends primarily upon 
the mental attitude of the American 
public. Factors such as low inven- 
tories, increased savings and easy 
money should combine to aid in early 
economic recovery and price adjust- 
ments will follow the law of supply 
and demand and competitive condi- 
tions. 

In our own case, we have revised 
prices downward on our principal 
products to the extent of $14,000,000 
annually wholesale, at the same time 
increasing our case sales. These price 
reductions have been possible because 
of lower raw material costs, operating 
economies and increased volume. We 
have not reduced wages and salaries 
nor do we contemplate doing so. 

Periods such as the country has been 
passing through spur business to 
greater efficiency and ingenuity, which 
quicken recovery and pave the way 


for prosperity. 


Crop Conditions Factor 
in Del Monte Prices 


By R. M. BARTHOLD, 


President, California Packing Corpo- 
ration, San Francisco 


The California Packing Corpora- 
tion, packers of Del Monte and other 
products, has always named prices to 

(Continued on page 319) 
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“The 
Chevrolet Motor Company 
presents 


as. it ‘is 
Sometimes Served 


Western Electric 
SOUND SYSTEM 


Putting the Talkies to Service 


When the Chevrolet Motor Company decided to give its dealers a complete picture of the difference 
between the right and wrong kind of service to customers, they engaged expert assistance to help 
them present their ideas. 


Under Chevrolet supervision, with Jam Handy direction, the right sound picture for the purpose was 
planned and produced on schedule. The completed picture was shown at dealer meetings, protected 
by Jam Handy Picture Service throughout the country. 


Motion pictures of the right kind offer the clearest, quickest way to make effective impressions that 
carry conviction and supply proof. With sound-on-film, the presentation of personalities and incidents 
becomes complete. 


After more than two years of comprehensive experience with all methods of sound picture pro- 
duction, and a background of fifteen years in standard motion picture production, Jam Handy Picture 
Service is now equipped with the most up-to-date sound studios and equipment, for complete sound 
production, entirely under its own control. 


Every picture we have ever made has helped to accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


landy Picture Service 


Jamison Handy, President 


6227 Broadway, Chicago 


NEW YORK, CHANIN BLDG. — DAYTON, REIBOLD BLDG. — CLEVELAND, HANNA BLDG. — DETROIT, GENERAL 
MOTORS BLDG. REGIONAL SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES AT PRINCIPAL POINTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 
STILL AND MOTION PICTURES — PROJECTORS — ANIMATED DRAWINGS — SOUND PICTURES — SLIDEFILMS 


Jam 
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A Late Survey of 


Business Conditions as They Are 


Indicates That The 


SPOKANE COUNTRY 


(*“*LINCOLN=The 50th State’’) 


Is An Opportune Market for 
PUSHING SALES This FALL- WINTER 


1. Wholesale Groceries: Six months 
1930 gain Spokane Country 3%, compared with 
2.3% loss for Twelfth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict. June—17.2% increase, compared with 
.01% decrease for district. 

2. New Automobile Sales: Five months 
1930 Washington, Oregon and Idaho decrease 
only 9.1%, compared with 21% for the 
United States—loss less than half of average 
for country. 

3. Wholesale Drugs: Sales six months 
1930 slight gain over 1929. 

4. July Building Permits: Spokane July, 
1930, breaks all its records for same month 
(not due to any one large project.) 

5. Spokane Bank Deposits: While de- 
posits showed loss for the first three months, 
there was over $4,000,000 gain during three 
months ending June 30th, making the gain in 
deposits for six months $1,181,000 over 1929— 
just a “hard, cold cash barometer” of decided 
upward trend. Spokane bank transactions June 
beat last year. 

6. Spokane Savings and Loan Divi- 
dends: Six months, 1930, 4% ahead of 1929. 

7. Electrical Appliance Sales: Wash- 
ington Water Power Company, serving 128 
communities throughout Spokane Country, re- 
ports 21% increase in sales first six months 
1930. 

8. Wholesale Hardware: ‘The largest 
Spokane wholesale hardware company reports 
collections first six months this year 714% better 
than 1929, 

9. Largest Spokane Department Store 
reports June business beat June, 1929. 

10. National Chain Stores—Spokane 
Branches: Woolworth’s Spokane stores (same 
number Spokane stores as last year) report nice 
increase dollar value of sales first five months. 


Spokane Country--Significant Business Conditions Facts--Briefly: 


Eastern Outfitting Co., Pacific Coast chain 
ready-to-wear, reports sales Spokane store show 
increase every month this year compared with 
last. Feltman & Curme (chain shoes) report 
sales first six months 15% greater than last year. 

11. Retail Advertising: Editor & Pub- 
lisher (July 26th issue), in devoting several 
pages to newspaper lineage for seventy cities 
compiled by Media Records, Inc., state one of 
reasons for publishing tabulations monthly is 
that fluctuations have value for the alert space 
buyer, who may find in them reasons for placing 
or withholding a campaign in certain localities. 
Therefore, it is significant to note by Media 
Records figures (Editor & Publisher) that retail 
advertising in THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
and CHRONICLE for June showed a loss of 
only 5.4%, or 20% less decrease than average 
for all seventy cities tabulated. 

12. Farm Paper Lineage: The Wash- 
ington Farmer, Oregon Farmer, and Idaho 
Farmer showed a gain in advertising of 8.3% 
June this year over last. 

13. General or National Display line- 
age: While newspapers of the larger cities of 
the Pacific Northwest for five months made a 
better showing than average for the country, or 
most any section of the country, the percentage 
increase for THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
and CHRONICLE in this classification for five 
months beat average for the newspapers pub- 
lished in the other three large Pacific North- 
west cities. 

Through the combined 95,000 (86% UN- 
duplicated) circulation of THE SPOKES- 
MAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE CHRONI- 
CLE, you secure 98.1% home-delivered 
coverage of Spokane’s metropolitan area and 
reach nearly all the 102,247 urban families of 
the Spokane Country. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR 1930-31 EDITION, 


“Market Facts About The Spokane Country and Pacific Northwest’ 


(Many recent letters indicate that hundreds of keen sales and advertising executives use advantageously this 
unusual market facts book for planning not only Spokane Country but Pacific Northwest sales and advertising 


AUGUST 30, 1930 


“Win the Urban-Heart and Cultivate the Farm-Backbone of the Prosperous Pacific Northwes 
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More than 
5 Times as 
Many Readers 
in Their Field 
as Any Other 
Newspaper! 


HE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE CHRONICLE 
T ave grown up with Spokane and tributary sections and for 

48 and 46 years, respectively, have taken an active part in 
development of their field. 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW is frequently referred to as 
one of the three best morning NEWSpapers published in the 
Pacific States, and one of five to ten best in U. S., and the 
SPOKANE CHRONICLE enjoys a reputation equally as high in 
the afternoon field. These two newspapers have the full 24-hour 
service of the Associated Press. 

The strength of THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW’S editorial 
policies; its clean, accurate, “readable,” and well-edited news 
columns, covering local, state, national and world events, are 
among the factors that have caused it to be classed by authorities 
with the best NEWSpapers in America. It is the only morning 
and only Sunday NEWSpaper published in Spokane. 


The CHRONICLE is the dominant evening NEWSpaper of 
Spokane and the Spokane Country, as evidenced by the fact that 
it has over 100% more net paid circulation than any other after- 
noon paper published in this entire section. With its wonderful 

_ coverage of fresh, local news published in a brief, snappy man- 

ner, together with providing its readers with the best feature 
services obtainable for afternoon papers, it has built up and 
enjoys a remarkable reader-interest. 

The subscription charge for THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW is 
$11.00 per year, Daily and Sunday; 10 cents a copy Sunday and 
Scents daily. That of the SPOKANE CHRONICLE is $7.80 
per year (6 days), 15 cents per week and 3 cents per copy. 


REPRESENTATIVES : 
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—and After All, 
It Is the Great 
Intelligent 
Public 
Who Are the 
Final Judges! 


i 


Based upon an exhaustive survey, the 95,000 combined circu- 
lation of THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE 
CHRONICLE was found to be 86% UNduplicated. This will be 
readily understood when you consider that the two papers have 
never been sold in combination to the subscriber and, as metro- 
politan NEWSpapers, dominate not only the city of Spokane 
with a 98.1% coverage but also the rich surrounding territory 
with its 522 hustling cities and towns—102,247 prosperous urban 
families. 


In considering THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE 
CHRONICLE as advertising media, first, it should be remem- 
bered that they are, first of all, NEWSpapers. 


Second, that the circulation of THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
and CHRONICLE is concentrated entirely in a territory which 
is served by Spokane wholesale houses and jobbers, thereby 
making your advertising and distribution dovetail throughout 
this, one of the most important and logical tryout markets in the 
great prosperous, rapidly growing Pacific Northwest. 


Third, while THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE 
CHRONICLE are separate and distinct newspapers and not sold 
in combination to the subscriber (86% UNduplicated), with the 
majority of general advertisers already using both papers con- 
sistently, an associated rate was established (with three days’ 
leeway between insertions) resulting in a saving of $23.80 per 
page gross, based upon former separate paper rates. In addition, 
there is the saving in time for general advertisers .and their 
agencies, as only one order and one payment are necessary to 
cover both papers. 


Wm. J. Morton Co. hn ns sad ee Le 
New York ———~ ~ EVENING : (\HC PACIFIC MOTITVEST FARM TRO 
Chicago ii 


M. C. MocENsEN & Co., 
Inc. 


San Francisco Seattle 
Los Angeles Portland 


102,247 URBAN FAMILIES 
CIRCULATION 


REVIEW-CHRONICLE 
95,000--86% UNduplicated 
|TIMES--18,500- 00 - 82% Exclusive 
Mainly Suburban and Country Flomes 


COWLES een net 


WASHINGTON FARMER, 
GON FARMER, IDAHO PARMER 
—Over 110,000 Net Paid Circula- 
tion. 83% UNduplicated with Any 
Other Single Farm Paper—In a Field 
with Farm Buying Power 41% Above 
the Nation's Average 


KE 


er: 


4. SPOKANE DAILY TIMES 
Be Successor Fo TwiceAWeeh Spokesman-Review) 


ee ° 
“THE, 
Senliavendannebenns Press~-A.B.C.--100,000 Group American Cities -véanr Ais pat RA 


restBRAN BR. 
NorthweFRANE-DAILIES and STATE FARM WEEKLIES—and This Market is Largely Yours.” 


Why I Am Sour on Drawing 
Accounts for Salesmen 


BY AN EASTERN SALES MANAGER 


LL of my salesmen are now 

being paid a small salary, 

varying from $35 to $45 a 

week, with an_ over-riding 
commission on their sales. They are 
all happy and we are getting splendid 
results at a reasonable cost. 

I decided to put my salesmen on 
this payment plan because, after years 
of experimentation with drawing ac- 
counts, I came to the conclusion that 
it is an impossibility to administer the 
drawing account payment plan satis- 
factorily—that is with satisfaction to 
any one except the salesman. He 
always is happy as long as he gets his 
drawing account, and more often than 
not that drawing account is set too 
high to make him work for the com- 
mission which he would get and 
would have to earn to live if he were 
on a smaller weekly wage. 

When I first came to this company, 
which distributes a product with an 
average selling price to the dealer of 
$200, and, in turn has an installed 


Perhaps no phase of the hiring and operation of sales- 
men has received more attention during the past 
year than compensation and its effect upon the con- 
trol of salesmen and their performance. An execu- 
tive with years of experience in the specialty field 
tells here why he’s off drawing accounts forever. 


price to the consumer of approxi- 
mately $500, I found a situation prob- 
ably typical at that time of most of 
the companies in the specialty selling 
field. 

Practically all salesmen on the sales 
force at that time were receiving 
drawing accounts varying from $50 
to $100 a week. The situation in 
two territories will give a clear pic- 


As long as we paid our 
men a drawing account, 
they were satisfied to sit 
around doing nothing most 
of the time. 
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ture of how this drawing account- 
commission payment method was 
working out at that time. In the 
Boston territory, for the salesman te- 
sponsible for a very fertile market, 
an arrangement had been made 
whereby he received a drawing ac- 
count of $100 a week to be charged 
against commission paid at the rate 
of $20 a unit. This obviously meant 
that the salesman had to sell five 
units a week in order to equal his 
drawing account. 

While this Boston man was a good 
salesman, of good personality, pleas- 
ant, sociable, nevertheless, he lacked 
one of the most important essentials 
of every salesman, namely, energy. 
The result was that this man took his 
drawing account, and made no effort 
to organize his territory or to make 
sales he would have, had his income 
been dependent on his actual efforts 
as applied day in and day out. As 
long as we left this man on a draw- 
ing account he was entirely satisfied 
to take it, and yet at the same time 
we did not have the control over him 
we should have had. Had we been 
paying him a small salary with an 
over-riding commission, or had he 
been on_ straight commission, the 
situation would have been entirely 
different. 

We had a man in the St. Louis 
territory with a drawing account of 
$95 a week and the same commission 
of $20 a unit. Exactly the same situ- 
ation developed here; the salesman 
did not feel the absolute necessity © 
applying himself to his job merely t0 
live. 


(Continued on page 330) 
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W. B. Larson, formerly sales manager of 
the Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., New 
York, has been placed in charge of the 
national accounts department; Max MuI1- 
ER, formerly manager of the Pittsburgh 
office, is now general sales manager for 
the Eastern territory, and A. W. BaRLow, 
formerly in charge of the dealers’ depart- 
ment, of the Western territory; and W. 
J. MontcoMERY, of the portable depart- 
ment, is now in charge of the dealers’ 
department. . . . LEO C. MONAHAN has 
resigned as vice-president of the California 
Vineyardists Association, to become sales 
manager for the North Ontario Packing 
Company, Los Angeles, packers of fruits. 
. . . ERNEST S. JAROs, sales promotion 
manager of the M. O’Neil Company, 
Akron, Ohio (division of the May Depart- 
ment Stores Company), will resign October 
1 to conduct a new promotion service for 
manufacturers selling to department stores. 
His office will be in the Times-Press Build- 
ing there. . . . C. C. Loveress, for the 
past three years manager of the Chicago 
branch of Austin F. Bement, Incorporated, 
Detroit advertising agency, has resigned to 
become an account executive with Howell, 
Inc., Chicago. A. R. JOHNSON, formerly 
chief account executive, succeeeds him. W. 
L. Baccus has also joined the Chicago 
office, as account executive. . . . GERALD 
BAKER, formerly in an advertising and 
merchandising capacity with Incorporated 
Stores, is now a member of the Jay H. 
Maish Company, advertising counsel of 
Marion, Ohio. . . FRED W. MAGUIRE 
has been appointed publicity director of 
the State of Maine. He will work with 
Development Commission. 
. . . J. S. SpRouT, until recently general 
sales manager of the Berger Manufacturing 
Company, Canton, Ohio, will be in charge 
of sales of a new line of products to be 
introduced soon by the Lyon Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Aurora, Illinois. SHirRLEY S. 
FRENCH, for a number of years president 
of the Berger company, will have general 
charge of the new division. . . . W. FE. 
ARLEY, formerly advertising manager of 
the Tontine division, Newburgh, New 
York, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Inc., has been placed in charge 
of advertising production of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, New York. 
Gorvon AYMaR, for more than ten years 
att director of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, is now with the Blackman Com- 
pany, New York agency, in a similar 
capacity. . . . C. E. Exuis, formerly sales 
agent for the Addressograph Company, 
ucago, has been appointed sales agent at 
Pittsburgh; E. E, MATHEWS, formerly sales 
agent at Springfield, Massachusetts, suc- 
ceeds him at Reading; and I. L. MARSH, 
or more than six years with the general 
sales department at Chicago, has been 
pe sales agent at Springfield. . 
ad B. JANSING, at one time with the 
sociated Dry Goods Corporation and for 
ry last nine years with Montgomery Ward 
Chey recently in charge of the 
ons Metropolitan district, has been 
lished district manager of a newly estab- 
district—of thirty-three stores in 
#cag0, Northern Illinois and Southern 
‘sconsin territory. 
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Will Price Shifts 
Aid Prosperity? 

(Continued from page 314) 
its customers consistent with yearly 
crop conditions and the cost of raw 
materials, and maintains uniform 
quality. Our 1930 prices, due to 
lower costs on raw materials, are very 
much less than last year when we had 
high prices on fruits, due to light 
crops. 

It is our opinion that the trade is 
cooperating along the same lines, 
thus passing to consumers the benefit 
from low prices on this year’s pack of 
fruits and vegetables. The increasing 
volume of our sales is conclusive evi- 
dence of favorable reception from 
consumers as well as the trade. We 
have recently constructed four addi- 
tional plants and have increased our 
national advertising materially. 


Jewel Increases Packages 
and Also Reduces Prices 


By M. H. KaARKER, 


President, Jewel Tea Company, 
Barrington, Illinois 


Every industry probably contains 
one or more units which are delaying 
ptice reductions or otherwise waiting 
for business to come back to their ulti- 
mate benefit and great profit. The 
number of such units, however, must 
be in the great minority and their 
failure to take advantage of the op- 
portunities of the present is hurting 
themselves much more than it is de- 
laying increase of employment and the 
return to greater prosperity. 

The efficient and ably managed 
units of every industry have stopped 
waiting for business to come back and 
have gone out to bring it back and 
their competition will force the reluc- 
tant ones out of business or into line. 

Jewel has both increased packaged 
quantities and reduced selling prices 
on items when commodity prices have 
made such action possible. Our prices 
are down 814, per cent compared with 
a year ago. We are running some 
special sales, but harder work and 
longer hours on the part of every 
member of this organization are re- 
sponsible for the turn in sales volume, 
apparently starting generally the sec- 
ond week in August. 

I doubt that any one thing will re- 
store prosperity unless that thing is 


harder work and less golf and base- 
ball. 


The Ruberoid Company has acquired a 
controlling interest in Eternit, Inc., second 
largest manufacturer of asbestos-cement 
products in the United States, with fac- 
tory at St. Louis. 


-- the joy of living 
in an age of doubt 


is the chance to look facts, tra- 
ditions, opinions, and biases 
squarely in the face, applying 
such yard-sticks as judgment 
gives us.” This is the well- 
founded belief of one FORUM 
reader, who doesn’t agree with 
half the articles published and 
wouldn’t read the magazine if 


he did! 


Right here you have the 
kernel of FORUM’S editorial at- 
traction: the vigorous, un- 
hampered presentation of 
other people’s ideas. Indis- 
putably, half the world wants 
to know what the other half 
thinks—FORUM gives them an 
opportunity to find out, and 
to express their own ideas in 
sharp opposition. 


You will find FORUM read- 
ers a lively minded group of 
mature moderns — one hun- 
dred thousand who know and 
prefer the better things in life 
and have the ability to acquire 
them. A buying market for 
quality products and services 
worth investigating. 


FORUM 


and Century 


Edited by Henry GoppArRpD LEACH 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Multiplied Advertising 
Adds Sixteen Per Cent 
to Lipton Tea Sales 


Increasing advertising space in Amer- 
ican newspapers four times this year, 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., Hoboken, 
New Jersey, has added 16 per cent to 
its sales volume this year. The num- 
ber of newspapers—425—is now 
more than twice that scheduled for 
each of the last three years. The size 
of the weekly insertions has been in- 
creased from two columns by four 
inches to three columns by ten—with 
follow-up copy running two by seven 
inches. 

In the first quarter of this year sales 
in the New York City area rose 250,- 
000 pounds, with similar increases in 
other metropolitan areas, Sir Thomas, 
eighty-year-old tea merchant and 
yachtsman, explained to SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. Production at the Ho- 
boken plant alone is now more than 
1,000,000 pounds a week. Distribu- 
tion extends to every village in this 
country. 

“Good tea, hard sales work and news- 
paper advertising,” is the way Sir 
Thomas summarizes his fifty-year mer- 
chandising career. Except for window 
displays and other point-of-sales ad- 
vertising, he has relied wholly on 
newspapers to get his advertising 
message “‘across” in this country. Sir 
Thomas, incidentally, is now out of 
the parent British company and is de- 
voting his time (every piece of copy 
must be okehed by him personally 
before it is released) to increasing the 
demand for tea over here. He spends 
several months of every year on this 
side. 

“The market for tea in the United 
States,” he pointed out, “is far from 
the saturation point. The average 
Britisher still drinks fourteen times as 
many cups a year.” 

William H. Rankin Company is 
directing the advertising. 


Free Wheeling Boosts 
Studebaker Position 


As a result of the introduction last 
month of the new free wheeling 
models, sales of Studebaker cars in 
thirty-seven states reporting for July 
show that Studebaker has risen from 
tenth to fifth place among all makes. 
In Illinois, California and Arizona, 
Studebaker registrations were exceed- 
ed only by Ford and Chevrolet, while 
in Maryland, Indiana and Alabama, 
Studebaker sales have risen to fourth 
place in car registrations. 


Soda Fountain ‘‘Robot” 


Cigarette Advertising 
Ban Will Be Lifted 
by Saturday Post 


On January 1, 1931, the Saturday 
Evening Post will lift its many-year- 
old ban on cigarette advertising. One 
of the “big four’ members of the 
cigarette industry, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT learns, is signing up for at least 
a twenty-time advertising contract 
next year. 

The others will probably follow. 
This decision of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company may also be extended to 
cosmetics. It will mot apply to 
cigarette advertising in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal or the Country Gen- 
tleman, nor to investment or propri- 
etary medicine advertising in any of 
the three members of the group. The 
affliated Curtis-Martin Newspapers of 
Philadelphia and New York have 
been carrying cigarette advertising for 
a number of years. 

The reason for lifting cigarette re- 
strictions in the Saturday Evening Post 
is that this magazine is read pri- 
marily by business and professional 
men and women, most of whom have 
either been smoking cigarettes for 
some time or have lost their prejudice 
toward them. 

The decision is expected materially to 
increase the revenue of America’s 
most profitable publication. 

It is arousing much comment in ad- 
vertising circles. 
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Robot “Soda Fountain” 
Will Sell Nationally 
After Chicago Test 


A new mechanical dispenser for ad- 
vertised drinks, the Tavernette, will 
go to work nationally soon as a result 
of a successful test in Chicago. 
Starting in a small way a year ago 
last February, the Tavernette Corpora- 
tion there now has 200 of its robots 
in cigar stores, garages, miniature 
golf courses, hotels and other places 
in the Chicago territory. Manufac- 
ture on a large scale is contemplated. 
At present the only soft drinks mer- 
chandised are Coca-Cola, Orange 
Crush, Hires root beer and Hershey's 
chocolate milk. It is planned to limit, 
by contract, all operators to the dis- 
pensing of nationally advertised 
brands with the exception of such 
popular local brands as may qualify 
under strict laboratory tests. 
Immediate expansion plans include 
the selling of franchises in several 
cities throughout the country. Under 
this plan the franchise owners will be 
sold the units almost at manufactur- 
ing cost. The local operator, getting 
title to the machines, will then be ina 
better position to finance his business 
through banks. The parent company 
will participate in profit-sharing. 

It is estimated that from $35,000 to 
$50,000 capital will be required to 
take over a franchise in the larger 
cities. 

In present models, the capacity is 
eighty-one bottles. Delivery stops, a 
light flashes and the device refuses to 
accept coins when the load is reduced 
to eighteen bottles. This is to insure 
against the delivery of drinks im- 
properly cooled. A meter records 
each bottle when it is delivered to 
the customer. Drinks are delivered at 
a temperature of from thirty-five to 
thirty-eight degrees. 


Southwest Advertisers 

to Meet Next Month 
Members of advertising clubs 
Texas, Western Louisiana, Oklahoma 
and Mexico will participate in the an- 
nual meeting of the Tenth District of 
the Advertising Federation of Amer 
ica at Houston, September 21-23. 
The meeting is in charge of Lorry A. 
Jacobs of Dallas, district governor, 
R. L. Dudley, Gulf Publishing Com 
pany, and George B. Forristall of the 
Houston Gargoyle, both of Houston, 
chairmen of the general convention 
and program committees. 

Gilbert T. Hodges, New York Swi, 
president of the Federation, will speak. 
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Curtiss Gives Air Trips 
in Sampling Campaign 
A stick of Curtiss Baby Ruth 
gum for nothing and a “regular 
Curtiss air tour” for $1.25, are 
being offered by the Curtiss 
Candy Company, Chicago, in a 
sampling campaign to tie-in 
with the National Air Races 
now being held there. One 
hundred thousand cards with the 
gum attached were distributed 
in Chicago in the last thirty days 
by uniformed sampling girls. 
They convey a special redemp- 
tion value entitling any person 
under twenty years of age with 
the card and $1 ($1.25 for an 
adult) to an air tour. 
Factories and offices throughout 
the city sent in requests for a 
supply of the cards for their em- 
ployees. As a result, the Cur- 
tiss Company plans to distribute 
250,000 additional cards. In- 
cidentally, the cards add, “every 
store in every city is a Curtiss 
candy-gum port.” 


SALES 


Westinghouse Lamp Gives 
New Volume Discounts 


The Westinghouse Lamp Company, 
New York, has announced a new sales 
plan whereby purchasers buying six or 
more lamps at a time will get a 10 per 
cent reduction, as part of its “buy an 
assortment of lamps’ program. 

The company also announces an in- 
crease in discount to contract pur- 
chasers. On the new basis orders of 
$150 will receive a discount of 20 
per cent, an increase of two per cent; 
of $300 or less, 23 per cent, an in- 
crease of two; of $600, 25 per cent; 
of $1,200, 27 per cent. 

The company has also announced a 
New window service, which includes 
seven display pieces valued at $8; 
twelve assortments of crepe paper, 
valued at $9 and one mobile color 
unit—an arrangement which incorpor- 
ates light, color and motion in 
one unit—valued at $1.50, at a total 
cost to the dealer of $2.50. 


Aids London Store Debut 


Amos Parrish & Company, New York, 
has been engaged by Gamage’s, Ltd., of 
London to assist in opening next month 
a new West End department store there— 
the Parrish company making complete 
Store opening plans and advertising, mer- 
chandising and sales promotion recom- 
mendations. The new store on Oxford 
Street, one block from Marble Arch, will 
ave one of the largest main floor areas 
of any store in London, and a total area 
of more than five acres. 


Newspaper Program 
of Sears, Roebuck 


Costs $4,250,000 


Four million two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars will be spent in 
newspaper advertising this year by 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, national 
mail-order house and retail store 
chain, with headquarters in Chicago, 
officials of the company told SALEs 
MANAGEMENT this week. 

The appropriation and number of 
newspapers used is approximately 25 
per cent greater this year than last. 
“This is the money which will go to 
purchase space,” it was said. “In 
addition, the advertising budget will 
include payroll, art work and the cus- 
tomary overhead in the advertising 
department. 

“Sears, Roebuck is now using 544 
newspapers in the country. 

“Our organization,” the officials con- 
tinued, “does not feature any par: 
ticular line of merchandise on a 
national basis. The selection of mer- 
chandise for advertising is always left 
to the store manager and his assistants. 
The advertising is proportionate with 
past sales. 

“In September and October the mail- 
order division of the company will 
use some advertising in national pub- 
lications to direct attention to our 
catalog.” This, it was explained, is 
the only advertising innovation made 
this year. 

Twelve new retail units were opened 
by Sears, Roebuck during August. 
Three of them, in Spokane, Oakland 
and Pasadena, are department stores. 
The others are known as Class ‘“C” 
stores and carry automobile tires, 
washing machines, radios, paints and 
wall paper, sporting goods and a re- 
stricted line of hardware. 

Second largest retail organization in 


‘the United States, Sears, Roebuck’s 


volume last year was nearly $450,- 
000,000. The advertising appropria- 
tion, therefore, represents about 1 per 
cent of gross sales. 


Coast “Exerciser”? Firm 
to Sell Nationally 


Bell Exercising Machine Company, 
subsidiary of the Bell Chesterfield 
Bed Company of San Francisco, has 
been organized to manufacture and 
sell an exercising machine, recogniz- 
ing the vogue for this form of taking 
the daily dozen. 

Plans call for a nation-wide distri- 
bution with the establishment of “Bell 
Institutes” in all large cities, to dem- 
onstrate and popularize the machine. 
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THE BANKER IS IN 
YOUR PICTURE! 


He Knows You! 


There is a Banker who knows 
you well! How well does 
your dealer’s banker know 
him? What are you doing to 
help your dealers win the 
confidence of this important 
group of men? 


Throughout the whole 
country the senior officers of 
banks are recognized indus- 
trial leaders who form the 
“Court of Highest Appeal” 
in matters requiring heavy 
expenditures and new sup- 
plies of capital. 


Every one of these Bank- 
ers looks to the American 
Bankers Association Journal 
for guidance and counsel. A 
message in this publication 
each month will do much to 
help your dealers and dis- 
tributors win the confidence 
and cooperation of Bankers. 


* + 


The American Bankers As- 
sociation Journal offers a net 
paid circulation of 


37,000 A. B. C. 


Let one of the men listed 
below tell you more of the 
story. 


over 


ee de 


Alden B. Baxter, Adv. Mgr. - - - New York 
J. Howard Snow - - - - -- - - New York 
Charles H. Ravell, 322 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Cupit & Birch, Los Angeles and San Francisco 


AMERICAN BANKERS 
JOURNA 


110 E. 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Edited by James E. Clark 


RAYMOND BILL, Editor; HENRY J. WRIGHT, Advisory Editor; A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor; D. G. BAIRD, R. C. HAY, 
FRANKLIN JOHNSTON, HERBERT KERKOW, WALTER MANN, JOHN ALLEN MURPHY, RAY B. PRESCOTT, FRED SUHR, 
JAMES TRUE, Associate Editors; LAWRENCE M. HUGHES, News Editor; DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Desk Editor 
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USEFUL ANALYSIS: It is reasonable to believe 
A that we are on the eve of comparative statistics 

which will wear a more cheerful mien than those 
of the last six months or more. For seasonal reasons, they 
are almost certain to be better than the figures now cur- 
rent. Because we are entering the period when the decline 
began last year, the records now being made are likely to 
show against a background calculated to inspire less 
gloomy sentiments, even though for a while they may fall 
short of the positive qualities on which optimism feeds. 

But calm observers of such information will not 
allow themselves to be carried away by the spectacle, what- 
ever it may prove to be. They have learned to look upon 
1929 as a wholly abnormal year and are more inclined 
to consider returns of 1928 for comparison. To them 
and to all business men accustomed to a study of facts 
we commend an examination of the analysis of corpora- 
tion earnings for six months during the last four years, 
which is printed on page 307 of this issue. In these figures, 
we venture to believe, they will find food for much useful 
reflection. Here they will see 193 corporations grouped 
into twelve classes of which half did better in 1930 than 
in 1927, none did as well in 1930 as in 1929, while seven 
did better in 1930 than in 1928. A partial list, to be 
sure, but it points unmistakably to trends. 


~ ~~ 


RE THE EXILES TO BE ADMITTED? Rumor 

has it that a magazine whose vaulting virtue or 

iridescent business acumen—one knows not 
which—has hitherto barred the advertising of cigarettes 
and cosmetics is about to throw open its pages to procla- 
mation of the merits of these popular items of merchan- 
dise. Just why these particular articles should ever have 
languished in banishment from the attention of its millions 
of readers can be guessed with something like finality only 
by curious students of bygone times which viewed with 
disapproval indulgence in the lightest form of tobacco 
fumes and that bedizement of female loveliness which has 
long served as our chief compensation for accidents of 
nature. All who are tolerant of the graces of 
life and liberal in their welcome of every effort to win 
business success will rejoice at this evidence that narrow 
restrictions are passing away. Their joy in deliverance may 
be so great as to submerge curiosity as to the motive that 
lies behind the expected raising of an antiquated embargo. 
Yet some inquisitive soul is pretty sure to inquire whether, 


in the fierce competition that beats upon the market places 


of sales promotion, there may have been found a solid 
reason for change of attitude to one wholly free from 
lofty ideals. The times do not lend themselves to too 
much niceness in the choice of customers. A few faint 
hearts among national advertisers are not making the most 
of their opportunities to press forward in public favor. 
Is it possible that in these circumstances, even among 
the high and mighty, room has been found for those 
robust spirits among great advertisers whose wares in 
other times were not always seen in best society ? 


~ ~~ 


C)HOM DO WE SERVE? Advertising wealth 
W: a familiar pastime. The authors of the 
Bible indulged in it in the person of Solomon, 
history has attached to the name Croesus the connotation 
of great riches, the Rothchilds were long spoken of as 
the power behind the thrones of Europe, and Pulitzer ad- 
vised newspaper men to keep in mind the great news value 
of vast accumulations of property. James W. Gerard is 
the first man in public life, however, to impute to the 
power of money a dominating influence in controlling the 
destinies of the republic. The late Robert La Follette, to 
be sure, did something of the same sort more than a score 
of years ago. But the fiery senator from Wisconsin 
spoke with forensic exaggeration about 100 plutocrats 
whom he held up to execration as autocrats while our 
former ambassador to Germany puts forth his list of sixty- 
four “rulers of America’ with every evidence of enthusi- 
astic laudation His delight in the imperial power which 
he thinks they wield might have been shared by the 
average citizen who agrees with the Gerard theory of our 
subordination to dollar domination if he had seen the list 
something more than a year ago. What view he will take 
of it today as he scans some of the results of the 
“rulers’ ’’ exercise of power is a problem. A cynic might 
doubt that all the rulers themselves rejoice in wearing the 
laurel wreaths that have been thrown about their necks 
as they search the country for palatable fruits of their 
sowing. But it is wise to put aside the tempta- 
tion to take Mr. Gerard too seriously. His hasty addition 
of two representatives of organized labor to his original 
list indicates that, drinking too deeply of Amos '’n’ Andy’s 
philosophy, he spoke in the first instance when he was 
gteatly “unlaxed.” His subsequent qualification that his 
list was purely economic and was undiluted by leaders of 
thought because he lacked courage to pick among them is 
evidence that he is a comparative stranger to them and 
their work. 
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N income-producing building project germinates 
in an Owner willing to put up about 40 per cent 
of the cost against the chance of perhaps 20 per 

cent net return on his investment. A financing institu- 
tion is then found ready to lend 60 per cent of the cost 
as a mortgage loan. The money to build now in hand, 
architects, engineers, contractors, and rental agents are 
employed; and jobbers, dealers, and manufacturers given 
a chance to sell merchandise. 


The building is planned and specifications drawn up in 
conference with the owner—who encourages the inclusion 
of features on which he is sold and discourages others not 
worth the money in his opinion. The financing institu- 
tion lifts its voice along the same lines. 


Bids are obtained . .. And now the grief! . . . The total 
cost is far in excess of the somewhat optimistic earlier 
estimates. This is the stage of the game at which the 
manufacturer is blessed indeed whose merchandise is worth 
the money in the owner’s opinion. The bank also scru- 
tinizes changes closely to prevent impairment of the 
quality of its collateral. 


MORAL. To sell your merchandise, sell “the money.” 
Resort heavily to advertising in your sales approach to 
owners, bankers, and mortgage loaning institutions—- 
since “the money” is generally quite inaccessible to sales- 
men. 


BUILDING INVESTMENT 


The National Authority With the Money Interests 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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Barnes Quits A. F. A.; 
A. T. Falk to Direct 


Research Bureau 


Nathaniel W. Barnes has resigned as 
director of the Bureau of Research 
and Education of the Advertising 
Federation of America, New York, 
effective September 15. Mr. Barnes, 
who has been head of the bureau 
since its organization three years ago, 
has not announced his plans. His 
duties will be taken over by Alfred 
T. Falk, a member of the bureau staff 
since last February. All present 
activities of the bureau, including a 
national survey of advertising person- 
nel, will be continued under Mr. 
Falk’s direction. 

Before coming with the A. F. A,, 
Mr. Falk for ten years was research 
manager of Gordon-Van Tine Com- 
pany, Davenport, Iowa, a national 
organization selling homes and build- 
ing materials. During that period he 
wrote several analyses of advertising 
results for the Harvard Business Re- 
view. These analyses showed results 
from every size of space in various 
media under every seasonal condition. 
Mr. Barnes for four years was asso- 
ciate professor of marketing at the 
University of Chicago. He was also 
a lecturer on business correspondence 
at Northwestern University. 

Besides carrying out plans to comple- 
ment the work of various research 
agencies and institutions teaching ad- 
vertising on which it has been 
engaged since 1927, the bureau will 
undertake original research activities. 


Dunham, Younggreen, 
Lesan, in Milwaukee Office 


Dunham, Younggreen, Lesan Com- 
pany, Chicago, has established an 
office in the Banker’s Building, Mil- 
waukee, in charge of J. J. Lawler, ex- 
ecutive vice-president. Engaged in 
advertising for twenty years, Mr. 
Lawler recently was director of plans 
and merchandising for Freeze, Vogel 
& Crawford, Milwaukee agency. 

E. J. Schickel and E. F. Zeisig, for- 
merly of Freeze, Vogel & Crawford, 
will also be connected with the Mil- 
waukee office. 


To Direct H.-T. Sales 


Alfred S. Otton has resigned as head of 
the trade sales division of the MotoMeter 
Gauge & Equipment Corporation, Toledo, 
to become sales and advertising manager 
of the new Hurley-Townsend Corporation, 
New York, which will manufacture and 
distribute a new H.-T. “copper-cooled” 
mica spark plug for heavy duty internal 
combustion engines. 


Mercury Refrigeration to 
Be Introduced Soon 


A new method of refrigeration, 
the Stator, which in addition to 
preserving food is adapted to 
cooling homes and small busi- 
ness buildings, has just been 
announced by Dr. Daniel F. 
Comstock, president of Comstock 
& Wescott, Boston research 
engineers. Principal inventor 
of the technicolor process for 
making colored motion pictures, 
Dr. Comstock developed the 
new system with Lyman P. 
Whitney of his company’s tech- 
nical staff. 

The Stator uses a _ mercury 
aspirator in conjunction with 
water as a refrigerant to pet- 
form the same function as the 
motor and compressor in me- 
chanical refrigeration systems. 
All moving mechanical parts 
have been eliminated. 


Triplex to Introduce 
Glass ‘‘Lithography” 


Two new products—Artriplex and 
Ad-Triplex—making possible the use 
of color and design in laminated 
glass, have just been announced by 
Triplex Safety Glass Company of 
North America, Hoboken. 

Their production follows basically the 
same methods used in the making of 
non-shatterable windshields. 

Two layers of selected glass, cleaned 
and coated with an adhesive, and a 
single layer of plastic material are 
brought together under high pressure 
and temperature. The color is intro- 
duced by means of a colored plastic 
layer. Direct printing and lithography 
may be transferred to the plastic layer. 
Artriplex will be used for decorative 
purposes; Ad-Triplex for advertising 
on glass. 


Atwater Kent Will Award 
Distributor Certificate 


“Distinguished distributors” of At- 
water Kent Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, will be awarded certifi- 
cates for ‘‘meritorious achievement” 
in sales promotion and selling activi- 
ties which the company will soon in- 
augurate. 

There are places on the certificate 
for seven seals to be affixed—one at 
the end of each contest. 

The new competition is the result of 
the success of the recent Atwater 
Kent distributor’s trophy contest. 
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Warner to Operate 
Music Departments 
of 97 Chain Stores 


Music departments of ninety-seven 
units of chain department stores have 
been taken over by Warner Bros. Pic- 
tures, Inc., New York. 

Actual leasing of the departments 
has been done by the Music Sales 
Corporation, a majority of the stock 
of which is understood to be owned 
by Warner Bros. 

Among the chain stores which have 
leased music departments to Warner 
are McCrory, McClellan, Metropoli- 
tan, Newberry, Remick and Song 
Shops, Ltd., in Canada. Leases have 
also been arranged for the depart. 
ments of such stores as Kaufman's 
and Gimbel’s. The Canadian leases 
include the rights to eighteen depart- 
ments. 

Warner Bros. have not leased the de- 
partments of all the stores in each 
chain. The departments in each case 
remain under the supervision of the 
individual store management. 
Warner Bros. through the Music 
Sales Corporation has undertaken to 
supply the stores with the music for 
the various shows appearing in the 
theatres in the towns in which the 
stores are located. 

It was explained that the process is 
principally one of co-ordination of 
facilities, endeavoring to aid both the 
theatres and the sales of music. 


Presents Lower Prices 

in “Buy Now” Campaign 
Believing that the “present time of- 
fers buying opportunities not fully 
realized by the public,” the Buffalo 
Courier Express is running a series of 
ten front-page articles analyzing met- 
chandise prices there. 

“While it is impossible for anyone to 
forcast future prices, we do know that 
our readers can save money by buying 
now,” W. E. O’Brien, advertising 
manager, explained to SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. 

The survey was conducted by Elmer 
M. Hill, representative of the Fair- 
child Publications in the Buffalo dis- 
trict. Among other things Mr. Hill 
pointed out that “you can buy a squit- 
tel coat today in almost any retail 
store in Buffalo for $195, which 
would cost at least $350 six yeafs 
ago.” Women’s and men’s footweat 
is 10 per cent cheaper than last 
Spring, and afternoon or street frocks 
which cost $25 last Fall are $6.25 
cheaper now. 
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pE FOREST RADIO COMPANY, Passaic, New 
Jersey, to Austin Lescavoura Associates, 
Croton-on-Hudson, New York. 


RicE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CALI- 
FORNIA, San Francisco, to Doremus & 
Company, there. 


DEvVoE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC., New 
York, paints and varnishes, to the H. K. 
McCann Company, there. Effective No- 
vember 1. 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLs, Portland, Ore- 
gon, overseas market advertising to the J. 
Walter —Thompson Company, Inc., New 
York Office; ATLANTIC REFINING Com- 
PANY OF AFRICA, LTD., to the Port Eliza- 
abeth, South Africa, office; STANCO, INC., 
New York, advertising of Flit in Australia 
and New Zealand, to Sydney and Welling- 
ton offices there; AGENTIA AMERICANA, 
Bucharest, advertising of Standard Motor 
Oil, Perfection stoves and ranges and 
other products of Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, to the Bucharest office; 
YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CoM- 
PANY, Stamford, Connecticut. Velbert 
branch, to the Berlin office; and Hor- 
LICK’S MALTED MILK COMPANY, overseas 
account to Alexandria, Egypt, office. 


POOLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., 
Ithaca, New York, Poole electric clocks, 
to Geare, Marston & Pilling, Inc., of that 
city and Philadelphia. Magazines and 
trade papers. 


WILLANART ENTERPRISES, Milwaukee, ad- 
vertising novelties, to Klau-van Pieterson- 
Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., there. Mail- 
order publications. 


GILFILLAN BROTHERS, INC., Los Angeles, 
tadios, to Smith & Ferris, Inc., there. 


BROMLEY-SHEPHARD COMPANY, _INC., 
Lowell, Massachusetts, clothes for women, 
to the Porter Corporation, Boston. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CoM- 
PANY, stoves and enamelware; and the 
NuroLp METAL Propucts COMPANY, 
both of Milwaukee, to the Dunham, 
Younggreen, Lesan Company, there. 


Ciry of AuGusTA, winter resort; RICH- 
MOND HosIERY MILLS, Roosville, Georgia, 
Arrowhead hosiery; and SWANN CoRPORA- 
TION, Birmingham, Alabama, electro-chem- 


icals, to Eastman, Scott & Company, of 
Atlanta, 


WALTER JANVIER, INc., New York, Kel- 
logg’s Tasteless Castor Oil, to Redfield- 
Coupe, Inc., there. Magazines. 


UraH Coat Propucers and RAINIER 
REWING COMPANY, to Leon Livingston, 
Inc., San Francisco. Newspapers of the 
€stern states for the former; radio, out- 
or and newspapers for the latter. 


NATIONAL SURETY ComPANY, New York, 
; Hommann, Tarcher & Sheldon, Inc., 
there. Special radio broadcasting. 
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OU can tell the age of a tree by count- 

ing the circles or rings. Every year’s 
age adds a new ring and every new ring or 
circle adds to the strength of the tree. 


The Cincinnati Times-Star is now 91 years 
old, and has a reading circle of 163,000. 


Its tremendous strength for selling the Cin- 
cinnati market is built on constant growth 
. .. adding year after year a new circle of 
readers—entrenching itself deeper in the 
mental life of Cincinnati’s people — and 
wielding an ever increasing influence on 
public opinion and buying habits. (22 years 
of lineage leadership. ) 


The Times-Star alone yields maximum re- . 
turns on your investment in Cincinnati 
sales. 


¢ 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


“THE KEY TO THE CITY” 


Eastern Representative: 


MARTIN L. MARSH 
60 E. 42nd St. 


Western Representative: 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
333 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Johnson & Johnson Window Contest 
Provides a Prize for Every Dealer 


HREE hundred dealers through- 

out the country took part in a 

window display contest of 

Johnson & Johnson, maker 
of dental and = surgical prepara- 
tions, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
which has just been completed. Two 
hundred and seventy-two of them re- 
ceived prizes, ranging from $1,000 
down. A drug store in Peoria, 
Illinois, won the first prize, for the 
most appealing display. 

The contest was to promote Tek, a 
tooth brush introduced nationally last 
year. Although intended primarily 
for drug stores, a number of depart- 
ment stores, including The Fair of 
Chicago, also participated. One Waco 
department store devoted four win- 
dows to it. The average sale of Tek 
brushes by the participating stores in- 
creased about 200 per cent during the 
two-months period of the contest. 

In order to eliminate discourage- 
ment for those stores not in the prize 
money, C. P. Hanly, of Ferry-Hanly 
Advertising Company, in charge of 
Tek advertising, explained, Johnson 
& Johnson endeavors to have the 
prizes not only large but numerous. 
Originally, 177 awards were offered. 
As the contest proceeded, this number 
was changed to 272. 

“We did this,” Mr Hanly said, “for 
two reasons: First, the larger number 
of prizes increased the chances of 
winning and encouraged the entry of 
many smaller dealers who might 
otherwise feel that they could not 
compete. with stores having superior 
window display facilities. Second, 
we wanted to prove to the stores the 
profit-making possibilities of Tek. A 
toothbrush is an item people often for- 
get. Because Tek brushes have been 
widely advertised in magazines and 
newspapers in the last year and a half, 
because they and the firm which 
manufactures them are well known, 
and because they are a high profit item 
for dealers, we felt it would be to 
their advantage to make a special win- 
dow display appeal during the period 
of the contest and to stock up on Tek 
in anticipation of it.” 

The success of the contest, as 
shown in the number of letters and 
photographs received by William H. 
Mathee, director of the Tek tooth- 
brush division of Johnson & Johnson, 
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Prize-winning Tek display in a Peoria, Illinois, drug store 


reveals the fact that it is not necessary 
to cut prices to the public or make 
special deals with other products in 
order to develop business in a new 
product. One dealer reported that 
his sales increased 2,400 per cent, an- 
other pointed out that ‘“We installed 
a Tek window on July 27 and were 
obliged to remove it August 1 because 
we had sold all the stock that was not 
used in the display” 

For the most part, the dealers pro- 
vided their own materials. In launch- 
ing the contest, however, Mr. Hanly 
said, Johnson & Johnson made special 
ptice allowances, which provided two 
dozen free on half-gross orders, and 
a half gross free on one-gross orders. 
There were also special combination 
deals, providing for two dozen plain 
brushes free with each half gross or- 
dered and six dozen free on each full 
gross. During the special offer the 
ptices were equivalent to from 32 to 
50 per cent off list. 

“We advised the dealers to take 
this profit,” Mr. Hanly pointed out, 
“and not to cut prices. Tek tooth- 
brushes are made to sell at retail at 
fifty cents for the plain and seventy- 
five cents for the one which contains 
a roll of dental floss in the handle. 
Fifty cents is the average price for a 
good toothbrush. We encouraged the 
dealers to get the full amount.” 

Judges were Herbert R. Mayes, 
editor, American Druggist; Wallace 
J. Ferry, president of the Ferry-Hanly 
Company, and Burt Cochran, drug 
merchandising counselor. 
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The Tek brush is an outgrowth of 
Johnson & Johnson’s dental floss busi- 
ness. It was devised with the aid of 
suggestions from 1,000 dentists and 
1,000 people in other walks of life. 
Distribution was built up last year by 
the company’s salesmen operating in 
crews and aided by newspaper adver- 
tising in Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland 
and other large cities until the entire 
country was covered. Magazine ad- 
vertising started last fall. 


Broadcast Achievement 
to Win Brunswick Cup 


Achievements in radio and_broad- 
casting fields in the year beginning 
September 1 will be awarded a new 
trophy—the Brunswick cup—by the 
Brunswick Radio Corporation. Broad- 
casting stations and advertising 
agencies are eligible. 

The Comtesse Marguerite de Taurines 
will act as organizer and be an ex- 
officio member of the award commit: 
tee. The other five judges, represent: 
ative of the theatre, business, art, 
music and political worlds, are being 
selected by her. 
Each of twelve regional commit 
tees will select three entrants for 4 
final test before the judges. 

There is no limitation placed upon 
the type or character of program. In 
fact, the cup to be awarded annually, 
may not go for a program at all but 
for a semi-technical achievement in 
the broadcasting field. 
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What Are “Inadequate” 
Profits? 
(Continued from page 309) 


§. Rubber) to 1.52 to 1.0 (Good- 
rich), yet Goodrich had a poorer 
earning record on a higher turnover 
of capital than either Firestone or 
Goodyear. The largest (Goodyear) 
earned 6.85 per cent on its capital, 
while the next largest (U. S. Rubber) 
sustained a loss of 3.60 per cent on 
its capital. Goodyear was able to ex- 
tract a profit of 5.32 per cent on its 
sales, while U. S. Rubber suffers a 
loss of 5.56 per cent on sales, the 
figures being almost reversed. 

It will be seen, therefore, whether 
viewed from the standpoint of a sin- 
gle industry; a cross-section of a 
number of concerns in representative 
lines; or covering industry as a whole, 
that “profit marginitis” is a disease of 
a most pernicious character. If the 
premise is sound and economic that 
6 per cent on capital investment 
should be earned each year, as being 
that which money invested in good 
stocks and bonds would bring; and 
that at least another 6 per cent should 
be earned, in addition to the interest 
on investment, as “‘true’”’ profit, then 
it may be said that the profit record 
of American business is a sad one in- 
deed, for, judged by this standard, 
few there are which would find them- 
selves “good” and “excellent.” 


Questions Come to Mind 


A whole series of questions come 
to mind, each starting with the word 
“why,” and to which there seems to 
be no intelligent and satisfying an- 
swets. If losses are unpreventable, 
that is one thing, yet it is hard to 
escape the conclusion that if a few 
can earn what can be called ‘ade. 
quate” profits, any legitimate enter- 
ptise should be able to do so. If 
there was any rhyme or reason to the 
Pfofit or loss record of concerns and 
entire industries, we might extract 
some satisfaction and blame external 
conditions for adverse results, but 
upon analysis we can see no law gov- 
¢tting such extremes as indicated. 
Certain it is, however, that the 
situation demands an analysis with 
reference to the reasons “profit mar- 
ginitis” is a large factor in business. 
In light of the above, it behooves 
fnancial and industrial executives to 
analyze their financial statements to 
certain if they are earning interest 
°n investment plus “true” profits. 
If not, they should do something 
about it—and at once—for there will 
never be a better time than NOW. 


{Eorror’s Note—Material in this article 
Will appear in a book by Mr. Knoeppel.} 
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MEMBER 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 


THE PEORIA JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


DRAWS ANOTHER 


RECORD CROWD 
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A portion of the crowd of twenty thousand attracted to The Journal- 
Transcript Music Festival in Glen Oak Park, Peoria, August 10th 


More than twenty thousand people attended this event which was given 


publicity exclusively through The 


Journal-Transcript. Mr. 


Newman, presi- 


dent of Peoria Park Board, said: “This is the largest crowd that | have ever 


seen in any park’... Proof . 


.. Again... 


of the productivity of this 


medium which is read in ‘4 out of 5"* homes in Peoria and trade territory. 


THE PEORIA 
JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


Chas. H. Eddy Co., National Representative, Chicago, New” York, Boston 


FIRST IN PEORIA » » IN NEWS » » CIRCULATION » » ADVERTISING 


“HOW 
TO USE 
DISPLAYS 
TO 
INCREASE 
SALES” 


This new and interesting book- 
let covering manufacturers’ 
present-day marketing prob- 
lems sent free to executives. 


Address 
The Schaefer-Ross Co. 


INC 


Manufacturers of 


Advertising Displays 


80 North St. - Rochester, N. Y. 


Scott Howe Bowen 
Incorporated 
Radio Station Representatives 


ANNOUNCE 


The removal of their NewYork 
offices on September 10th, 
1930, to new and larger 
quarters in the Chrysler Bldg. 


Suite 1432-1433 
CHRYSLER BUILDING 
TELEPHONES 
VANDERBILT 5667-8-9 


Also the opening of their 
Philadelphia offices at 


1615 INTEGRITY BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
under the direction of 


Mr. Percy B. Brown 
SCOTT HOWE BOWEN 


Incorporated 
Radio Station Representatives 


Chrysler Building, New York 


180 N. Michigan Ave. Fisher Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois Detroit, Mich. 
10 High Street Integrity Bldg. 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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July Newspaper Lineage in Eighty Cities 


One city, out of the eighty listed 
below, showed a gain in newspaper 
advertising lineage for July, 1930, as 
compared to the same month of last 
year. The 223 newspapers listed here 
carried 153,969,094 lines of advertis- 
ing in July, 23,769,504 less than in 
July, 1929, a loss of 13.37 per cent. 
Twenty-seven mewspapers showed 
gains, while 196 showed losses for the 
month. Figures obtained by this 
magazine, the statistical department of 
the New York Evening Post, and the 
Advertising Record Company. 


1930 1929 Change 

Akron ..... 1,992,789 3,045,492 — 1,052,703 
Albany .... 2,034,510 2,169,529 — 135,019 
Allentown .. 1,424,178 1,680,698 — 256,520 
Altoona 832,776 895,762 — 62,986 
Aurora ..... 640,934 732,452 — 91,518 
Atlanta .... 2,122,680 2,485,868 — 363,188 
Baltimore 3,151,452 3,334,100 — 182,648 
Birmingham. 1,901,032 2,288,062 — 387,030 
Boston ..... 3,656,191 4,092,889 — 436,698 
Bridgeport 1,867,168 2,019,982 — 152,814 
Buffalo .... 2,509,044 2,855,265 — 346,221 
Camden .... 1,252,912 1,503,316 — 250,404 
Cedar Rapids 555,296 646,067 — 90,771 
Chattanooga 1,010,339 1,193,238 — 182,899 
Chicago .... 4,986,630 5,954,547 — 967,917 
Cincinn.iti 2,643,503 3,110,459 — 466,956 
Cleveland 2,614,314 3,094,569 — 480,255 
Columbus 2,351,211 2,935,057 — 583,846 
Dayton .... 2,096,780 2,752,666 — 655,886 
Denver ..... 1,587,857 1,893,743 — 305,886 
Des Moines. 1,322,328 1,476,131 — 153,803 
Detroit ..... 3,525,564 4,581,122 — 1,055,558 
Flint ...... 959,140 1,310,498 — 351,358 
Fort Worth. 1,576,848 1,672,062 — 95,214 
NS ee 668,846 814,815 — 145,969 
Greensboro 703,879 928,221 — 224,342 
Hartford 1,977,395 2,166,791 — 189,396 
Houston 2,569,504 2,821,084 — 251,580 
Indianapolis. 2,241,675 2,881,881 — 640,206 
Janesville .. 459,413 435,106 + 24,307 
Jersey City.. 454,117 541,667 — 87,550 
Joliet ...... 782,656 844,494 — 61,838 
Kalamazoo . 791,441 943,954 — 152,513 
Kansas City. 2,597,907 2,978,389 — 380,482 
Knoxville 1,191,372 1,230,908 — 39,536 
Lancaster ... 568,540 634,135 — 65,595 
Lansing .... 1,713,708 2,105,474 — 391,766 
Long Beach. 1,320,242 1,512,532 — 192,290 
Los Angeles. 4,876,872 5,569,578 — 692,706 
Louisville 2,177,586 2,474,308 — 296,722 
Memphis 2,130,226 2,238,411 — 108,185 
Miami ..... 853,748 1,519,056 — 665,308 
Milwaukee 2,064,435 2,480,385 — 415,950 
Minneapolis. 2,260,852 2,539,985 — 279,133 
New Bedford. 804,020 1,049,936 — 245,916 
New Orleans 2,683,598 3,052,524 — 368,926 
New York.. 10,035,404 11,747,645 — 1,712,241 
Newark .... 1,306,097 . '459, 315 — 153,218 
Oakland ... 1,866,634 2'125.410 — 258,776 
Okla. City . 1,971,445 2,081,394 — 109,949 
Omaha .... 1,338,718 1,514,908 — 176,190 
Philadelphia. 4,740,817 5,384,193 — 643,376 
Pittsbureh .. 3.021.985 3.480.845 — 458.860 
Portland,Ore. 2,505,902 2,530,962 — 25,060 
Providence . 2,138,394 2,432,228 — 293,834 
Richmond .. 1,509,382 1,744,736 — 235,354 
Rochester .. 2,568,801 2,740,799 — 171,998 
St. Toseph .. 793,100 937,356 — 144,256 
St. Louis . 2,742,620 3,409,100 — 666,480 
Se, Paul. ...... 1,812,972 2,183,720 — 370,748 
Salt Lake City 1,607,088 1,830,080 — 222,992 
San Antonio. 2,240,441 2,536,126 — 295,685 
San Francisco 3,495,221 3,557,180 — 61,959 
Scranton 1,520,890 1,741,845 — 220,955 
Seattle ..... 2,471,837 2,744,991 — 273,154 
South Bend . 1,419,650 1,776,482 — 356,832 
Spokane .... 1,782,085 1,995,077 — 212,992 
Springfield]. 455,448 562,632 — 107,184 
Springfield, 

Mass. .... 1,294,076 1,457,932 — 163,856 
Syracuse . 2,066,092 2,225,069 — 158,977 
Tacoma .... 1,543,404 1,798,506 — 255,102 
Tampa ‘ 847,532 985,936 — 179,844 
Topeka 968.737 985,936 — 17,199 
Trenton 700,809 840,627 — 139,818 
AUER. kcceas 1,597,914 1,667,014 — 69,100 
oe ee 473,074 529.676 — 56,602 
Washington .3,256,545 3,359,651 — 103,106 
Wheeling .. 1,157,040 1,289,442 — 132,402 
Wilkes-Barre. 795.578 929.474 — 133,896 
Worcester .. 1,415,854 1,623,663 — 207,809 

Totals ..153,969,094 177,738,598 —23,769,504 


* No Sunday edition. 


AKRON 
: 1930 1929 Change 
Times-Press ... 897,422 1,432,421 — 534,999 
*Beacon-Journal.1,095,367 1,613,071 — 517,704 


Portals. avcaws 1,992,789 3,045,492 —1,052,703 
: ALBANY 
Knickerb’ker Press 692,148 779,936 — 87,788 
*Evening News.. 649,518 671,448 — 21,930 
Times-Union 692,844 718,145 — 25,301 
ee 2,034,510 2,169,529 —135,019 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Morning Call . 818,972 960,456 —141,484 
*Chronicle 605,206 720,242 —115,036 
MOS oc sieise-s 1,424,178 1,680,698 —256,520 
ALTOONA, PA. 
SNUGIOS .66éccs 832,776 895,762 — 62,986 
AURORA, ILL. 
Beacon-News 640,934 732,452 — 91,518 
ATLA 


NTA 
JOURAL sissievia.s 927,570 1,149,988 —222,418 


Constitution ... 779,464 863,016 — 83,552 
Georgian & Amer. 415,646 472,864 — 57,218 
HOUND: ascarid 2,122,680 2,485,868 —363,188 
BALTIMORE 
BR. 6 saaxhandaien 1,003,372 1,143,393 —140,021 
*ive. Sun ....< 1,196,255 1,174,751 + 21,504 
AMEMNCAR: on36s 131,670 141,660 — 9,990 
TIMES <c000de% 543,792 585,147 — 41,355 
i a oe 276,363 289,149 — 12,786 
TOES 6.065: 65 3,151,452 3,334,100 —182,648 
BIRMINGHAM 
* Age-Herald 551,320 640,878 — 89,558 
PNB WS: 55csisiviein oni 948,234 1,156,974 —208,740 
SPOS. sacisnaga’s 401,478 490,210 — 88,732 
ORMIS: ocecer vase 1,901,032 2,288,062 —387,030 


B 
992,779 1,096,058 —103,279 


IGE Sos uiexens 944,568 1,044,243 — 99,675 
en ae an eee 780,720 929,951 —149,231 
*Record (tab.) . 112,063 102,800 + 9,263 


Amer. & Sun. Adv. 420,780 


*Transcript 405,281 490,681 — 85, 400 
DONS cease 3,656,191 4,092,889 —436,698 
BRIDGEPORT 
ih n= 31,596 672,787 — 41,191 
i | a 650,121 688,789 — 38,668 
Sua. Post. ose. 74,331 103,624 — 29,293 
*Times-Herald 388,055 487,561 — 99,506 
Sun. Herald 123,065 67,221 + 55,844 
TOTS as.ancnes 1,867,168 2,019,982 —152,814 
BUFFALO 
Courier-Express.. 602,241 849,341 -—247,100 
BEES 0. ai nrsiotesies 838,388 1,207,437 —369,049 
MINCWS: -aeisace bers 1,068,415 798,487 +-269,928 
TH: ocicvns 2,509,044 2,855,265 —346,221 
CAMDEN 
Eve. Courier ... 652,918 779,028 —126,110 
Morning Post . 599,994 724,288 —124,294 
DONS 6. ccna 1,252,912 1,503,316 —250,404 
CEDAR RAPIDS, ILL. 
*Eve.Gaz.&Repub. 426,798 543,772 —116,974 
Sun. Gaz. & Rep. 128,498 102,295 -+- 26,203 
WORAIS: os. sissies 555,296 646,067 — 90,771 
CHATTANOOGA 
TINOWS) saciiaeu's $25,717 552,128 — 26,411 
MOE: ccwaveaae 484,622 641,110 —156,488 
OWNS caked 1,010,339 1,193,238 —182,899 
CHICAGO 
*Daily News .. 1,136,862 1,427,070 —290,208 
TRIDONE av kccae 1,570,749 2:102.178 —531,429 
Herald-Examiner.. 770,757 828,078 — 57,321 
oi, ee ‘ 24,984 368,934 — 43,950 
*American ..... 858,666 986,760 7 094 
ic. ee SPHOI2 © eierases +324,612 
PIONOE: sccsa  aaeees 241,527 —241,527 
DONS: wsanwees 4,986,630 5,954,547 —967,917 
CINCINNATI 
gi | re 636,244 733,614 — 97,370 
*Times-Star 922,446 1,106,252 —183,806 
Enquirer ....... 861,140 996,114 —134,974 
TEDUNG 0.5.0: 5.5% 223,673 274,479 — 50,806 
TOTS Gacadws 2,643,503 3,110,459 —466,956 
CLEVELAND 


Plain Dealer ... 


1,051,328 1,205,890 —154,562 
News-Leader 


578,768 732,956 —154,188 


WEISS Gssaanins 984,218 1,155,723 —171,505 

TORE. ccscchas 2.614 ore 2 - 569 —480,255 
COLUM 

Dispatch: .. 2665. 1208409" qu 518, 223 —309,724 

Journal ........ 388,271 561,578 —173.307 

WECHIPOR s iceis-a'ere 754,441 855,256 —100,815 

MOtANS, i ccies is 2,351,211 2,935,057 —583,846 


DAYTON 
EMS iiss sk cdoas 1,008,070 1,299,214 —291,144 
ba of 1 re 699,846 899,626 —199,780 
Journal ........ 388,864 553,826 —164.962 
ORAS: ie cccereve 2,096,780 2,752,666 —655,886 
DENVER 
WOES: Soc ok secretes 504,063 645,993 —141,930 
| | Sa a 1,083,794 1,247,750 —163,956 
ee 1,587,857 1,893,743 —305,886 
DES MOINES 
RR GISEEE, ae 55s os 587,824 688,911 —101,087 
WEMDUNE .6.00c 734,504 787,220 — 52,710 
Fotals .s00 5% 1,322,328 1,476,131 —153,803 
DETROIT 
News Parke ezere 1,723,918 2,282,420 — 558,502 
WHMCS. Soci a 788,298 1,027,362 — 239,064 
Free Press .... 801,654 1,058,498 — 256,844 
*Daily (tab.). 211,694 212,842 — 1,148 
HOAs: aiccctis 3,525,564 4,581,122 —1,055,558 


LINT 
Fline Journal ... 959,140 1,310,498 —351,358 
FORT WORTH 


Star-Telegram 710,080 792,330 — 82,250 
*Record-Telegram. 371,454 428,806 — 37,352 
PAPTOSS: Seow Sarsisie 475,314 450,926 +- 24,388 
WORMS: Scoses 4 1,576,848 1,672,062 — 95,214 
GARY, IND. 
*Post-Tribune .. 668,846 814,815 —145,969 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Daily News 438,490 555,497 —117,007 
RECOM 6.6.6%.6:0.0 265,389 372, 724 —107, 335 
PORIS: vccvcs 703,879 928,221 —224,342 
HARTFORD 
WRWNCS oscis chs a 1,213,330 1,312,263 — 98,938 
COUPARE  6-ccs0 764,065 654,528 — 90,463 
WOES: Loceces 1,977,395 2,166,791 —189,401 
HOUSTON 
Chronicle ...... 1,131,578 1,279,278 —147,700 
a Dispatch . 903,938 947,870 — 43,932 
PUOSS cciccias cure 533,988 593,936 — 59,948 
ROSIE: 65 5s.ccare 2,569,504 2,821,084 —251,580 
INDIANAPOLIS 
WINEWS: Govidccs c 1,046,541 1,398,555 —352,014 
Star G ivaatevetececprers 796,461 954,006 —157,545 
WIRNNOS dc cices 398,673 529,320 —130,647 
MOUEIS: o.6.0:5,5/056 2,241,675 2,881,881 —640,206 
JANESVILLE, WIS. 
*Gazette ...... 459,413 435,106 -++ 24,307 
JERSEY CITY 
HOWIOGL ccsccieieoiice 454,117 541,667 — 87,550 
OLIET, ILL. 
Herald-News 782,656 844,494 — 61,838 
KALAMAZOO 
Gazette: canccccs 791,441 943,954 —152,513 
KANSAS CITY 
Journal-Post .... 487,939 560,706 — 72,767 


RE -eiSreseriar aya 1,247,528 1,470,387 —222,859 


*Morning Star 826,440 947,296 — 84,856 
OOUMIB — 6x ececee 2,597,907 2,978,389 —380,482 
KNOXVI LLE 
Journal: «ass. 581,252 669,822 — 88,550 
News-Sentinel 610,120 561,106 + 49,014 
DOGS “ea sckas 1,191,372 1,230,908 — 39,536 
LANCASTER, PA. 
Newspapers, Inc. 568,540 634,135 — 65,595 


LANSIN 
State Journal ... 1,354,542 1,575,546 —221,004 


Capital News ... 359,166 529,928 —170,762 
TONS sce ces 1,713,708 2,105,474 —381,766 
LONG BEACH 
Press-Telegram 797,307 990,885 —193,578 
Morning Sun 522,935 521,647 + 1,288 
TOWNS: Sedeccs 1,320,242 1,512,532 —192,290 
LOS ANGELES 
PTO Saori; aeons 1,393,840 1,643,208 —249,368 
Examiner ....... 1,249,416 1,514,562 —265,146 
bg itt 03,078 648,228 — 45,150 
*Herald cess. 1,063,188 1,165,514 —102,326 
*Record ........ 311,402 321,580 — 10,178 
News (tab.) 255,948 276,486 — 20,538 
TOtAls: ovcieiciors 4,876,872 5,569,578 —692,706 
LOUISVILLE 
Courier-Journal . 981,804 970,279 + 11,525 
Herald-Post 473,739 683,978 —210,239 
MIINGS 6s cakes 722,043 820,051 — 98,008 
ORNS: Sock aikins 2,177,586 2,474,308 —296,722 
MEMPHIS 
Com'rcial Appeal 930,741 988,540 — 57,799 
*Eve. Appeal .. 617,127 590,135 + 26,992 
* Press-Scimitar 582,358 659,736 — 77,378 


—_———"" 


Yo er 2,130,226 2,238,411 —108,185 
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MIAMI ST. LOUIS 
Herald ...-+0-- 540,302 678,608 —138,306 PoseBise.. «ces. 1,293,320 1,610,000 —316,680 
Daily News .... 313,446 840,448 —527,002 Globe-Democ. .. 744,300 928,500 —184,200 
" *Star eT Tee 450,300 552,300 —102,000 
TORAIS: exckiees 853,748 1,519,056 —665,308 WRNES cwaseaans 254,700 318,300 — 63,000 
e 
i 2 te Teen ~ae Totals ....... 2,742,620 3,409,100 —666,480 | Sence 1919— 
1.144 Sentinel .....-.- 347,681 449,423 —101,742 , ST. PAUL 
780 *Leader .....-. 153,939 127,681 + 26,258 bed ee 677,838 770,112 — 92,274 
1°96? *Wisconsin News 446,599 535,170 — 88,571 PION wccccass 678,566 836,934 —158,368 
. NEUE: <ccqudles 456,568 576,674 —120,106 
5 886 Totals ....... 2,064,435 2,480,385 —415,950 
: MINNEAPOLIS ORAS os: sieiicais 1,812,972 2,183,720 —370,748 a r ef 
1,930 Tribune ........ 901,269 1,040,370 —139,101 SALT LAKE CITY 
3956 Journal ........ 888,753 1,019,035 —130,282 Tribune ....... 844,438 1,005,648 —161,210 
gst aes 470,830 480,580 — 9,750 Felegram: .... 5. 402,892 422,394 — 19,502 
5 886 *Deseret News . 359,758 402,038 — 42,280 
5 | Goraerraret 2,260,852 2,539,985 —279,133 
_ — nae imeem Totals ....... 1,607,088 1,830,080 —222,992 R a S ear a Ky 
2\7ho | re 412,802 569,270 —156,468 SAN ANTONIO 
’ SSandard ...... 339,661 400,331 — 60,671 Express-News -- 1,501,161 1,672,279 —171,118 
3 803 Sun, Standard . 51,558 80,335 — 28,777 BIGGS Jacoudeas - 739,280 863,847 —124,567 
8 502 Fotals: s:.0%+ os 804,020 1,049,936 —245,916 go Meer 2,240,441 2,536,126 —295,685 
"064 NEW ORLEANS o45 SR One . 
eet Times-Picayune. 1,178,251 1,271,533 — 93,282 a tetas ‘ et 3 ; yp ae 
renin cn ‘ . ,020 — 79, Sig Sn eee iy ai Pers 
— _ 310192 580779 — 79,587 an. ee ee ee PRODUCT RESEARCH 
*Tribune .....e 61,396 478,192 —116,796 BNEW: eguceaes 77,629 550,443 127,186 
5,558 *Tribune 361,39 78,19 79 aa a ee ~— FIELD SURVEYS 
GS asenas 2,683,598 3,052,524 —368,926 CARS. eee eee ’ a ill - 
1,358 NEW YORK SCRANTON MARKET ANALYSIS 
ea 1,582,405 2,036,488 —454,083 rE cases: “ASaagSere 899,297 —106,400 DS 
2,2 Herald Tribune . 1,037,919 1,300,114 —262,195 eRepu ican... 422,351 497,287 — 54,936 
7,352 Weeds cco ccanc 726,874 955,495 —228,621 WSN cena catinre 285,642 345,261 — 59,619 STYLE TREN 
4,388 American ...... 661,149 758,141 — 96,992 
Paget Sch lo A eer 810,771 716,623 -+- 94,148 "Fotal®: ..06 00 1,520,890 1,741,845 —210,955 
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parts of the country. 


taken his course. 288 pages. 


order; no approval 
privilege. 


Price, postpaid, $3.00 


Book Service 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 


for the New Era 


This book grows out of the 
famous course in salesmanship 
which Charles W. Mears gives 
in Cleveland, and which is at 
tended by hundreds of salesmen 
and sales managers from all 


What the salesman wants to 
know and has to know today 
about merchandising, about sales 
appeal, about his personal con- 
duct and his relations to the 
firm—are all set forth here in 
a way that has proved to be of 
benefit to the men who have 


Remittance should accompany 


Sales Management 


Greater Value 
. «+ loo 


LIGHT, airy and spa- 
cious rooms, luxuriously 
appointed . . . tempting 
foods. Overlooking the 
quiet shores of Lake 
Michigan . quickly 
accessible to vacation 
pleasures and business 
activities. Value-for-your- 
money in every detail of 
service. Rates begin at 
$5 a day. Permanent 
Suites at Special Dis- 
counts. 
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Why I Am Sour on Drawing 
Accounts for Salesmen 


(Continued from page 318) 


About this time, I became _inti- 
mately associated with the sales man- 
ager of a large shoe manufacturer. In 
discussing his problems with me, he 
mentioned a salesman that, at the time 
this sales manager joined his organiza- 
tion, was covering the state of Texas 
with a drawing account of $100 a 
week, charged against a commission 
of 6 per cent on his sales. My sales 
manager friend complained that this 
Texas salesman would not take orders 
in the right spirit, would not apply 
himself to his territory as he should 
have and seemed, in short, well satis- 
fied to draw his $100 a week and let 
it go at that. 

This was a different business from 
mine, but nevertheless the situation 
with the drawing account-commission 
payment plan was exactly the same. 


Weakness of Drawing Account 


And here is the fatal weakness 
of the drawing account-commission 
method of paying salesmen. I never 
yet have heard of any one who was 
able to collect from a salesman for 
overdrawn accounts—that is, drawing 
accounts paid beyond the actual 
amount earned by the salesman. If 
the man leaves the company, he 
leaves behind him a charge against his 
name which must be wiped out and 
charged to P. and L. When I decided 
to fire my Boston and St. Louis sales- 
men and put men into their terri- 
tories on a different wage plan, I 
could not get any money back on their 
overdrawn drawing accounts. It just 
isn’t done, and there isn’t any way I 
know of that, by process of law or 
otherwise, these overdrawn accounts 
can be collected from a salesman when 
he leaves the employ of the company, 
or is discharged. 

A second decided disadvantage of 
the drawing account payment plan, as 
I have found it, is that the sales man- 
ager does not have nearly as good 
control over his salesmen under this 
plan, as when he pays them a small 
salary with commission. Of course, 
when the men are on a straight com- 
mission, they are working at high 
pressure, must sell to live, and usually 
are the type of men who do not need 
any nursing or careful control. 

Furthermore, these straight com- 
mission men, I have found, are usu- 
ally working on the introduction of 
a product which has not yet become 


established, and for which there is a 
rather ready sale with proper pressure, 

For these reasons I have stopped 
paying drawing accounts to salesmen, 
My men now are all paid a salary 
averaging $40 a week, and since th 
are men who need more than that, 
you can depend upon it that they are 
out early and back late, scratching 
gravel, and trying to get their volume 
of business up to the point where 
they commence to earn commissions 
for sales over their minimum require- 
ments. 

I find that I can control these 
men much more readily than I ever 
could the drawing account-commission 
men. I find, furthermore, that our 
cost of selling has dropped considet- 
ably, that our volume of business is 
increasing at a much more rapid rate 
than under the old plan, and that we 
can get our sales and merchandising 
plan into action more quickly and 
much more effectively than we ever 
could before. 


Discipline Is Necessary 


This is probably because our men, 
knowing their continuation in the or- 
ganization is dependent upon the suc- 
cess with which they apply instructions 
given to them, are working much 
more aggressively and much more in- 
telligently than they ever did when 
they were more or less left to their 
own devices and desires. I think that 
this amenability to discipline and to 
instruction is one of the biggest ad- 
vantages of the salary-commission plan 
for paying salesmen. I know that, 
with my men on a salary always 
somewhat less than their requite- 
ments, they are in spite of themselves 
turning in a fine volume of business, 
probably because of the momentum 
they gain trying to make enough sales 
to get their volume of business to the 
commission point. 

I will never go back to the old 
method of paying my salesmen and 
will only use the straight commission 
method of payment when I have 4 
new product to introduce which te- 
quires relatively “high pressure” work 
and fast shooting. I now have com- 
plete control of my organization, 
know what every man is doing all the 
time, and have a selling expense 
which is relatively low for my type ° 
business, because I eliminated the 
drawing account-commission plan. 
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MANAGEMENT 


More Help and Less Hell 


for Salesmen 


(Continued from page 311) 


of selling is a proven field and it not 
only has a yard-stick to measure what 
all their men should do but it can 
adapt the successful man’s methods to 
keep the other men. 

If a man has done a good job in 
selling direct mail leads his methods 
can be adapted to help other men. 
A record of this kind, properly ad- 
ministered, will do more than all the 
oratory and inspirational drivel that 
was ever written to increase sales. 

A large sum of money spent for 
advertising is by no means enough in 
itself. Salesmen want to see tangible 
evidence that the advertising is pro- 
ducing or they will resent rather than 
endorse and use their company’s ad- 
vertising. Salesmen must be consulted 
more. They must understand the 
company’s whole sales program. 
Then, and only then, will they use it 
efficiently. 

A sales manager was complaining 
recently about the poor approach used 
by his men. It wasn’t their fault— 
it is all due to his own mental lazi- 
ness. He should have worked out a 
standardized approach and put the 
punch in it for his men. There is 
one best way to present any sales mes- 
sage. No company will ever attain 
maximum effectiveness until, through 
constant experiment and effort, its 
sales story is told the way it should 
be told instead of being presented in 
ninety-nine different ways by ninety- 
nine different men, most of whom are 
making an incomplete, inaccurate 
presentation. 

Sales promotion material—house 
organs, portfolios, proposals, etc.— 
will never help a salesmen or win his 
co-operation unless they provide con- 
structive help. So many “crimes” 
have been committeed in house sales 
Magazines, for instance, that the older 
members of most sales departments 
never read their “‘pep’’ sheets. Sales- 
men will not read “bunk.” Give your 


a 


salesmen real sales stories, pictures, 
usable charts, facts they can place 
their fingers on and use in proving 
their case to prospects. Salesmen are 
entitled to these aids, need them and 
are crying for this form of leadership. 

No amount of hell will make sales- 
men keep sales portfolios. Here is a 
vital phase of selling which needs 
constant supervision. One leading 
company follows a nearly perfect 
plan. A general portfolio is made 
for each man. A home office execu- 
tive goes over it with the man when 
it is given out and actually helps him 
to localize it by gathering and insert- 
ing facts that will put the necessary 
punch into it for the most effective 
use in the territory where it is to be 
used. And every factory executive 
who visits a local office goes over 
portfolios with salesmen to make sure 
that they are complete, neat, properly 
arranged for greatest efficiency and 
not cluttered up with dog-eared, obso- 
lete material. 

Exactly the same principle applies 
to sales proposals. No sales executive 
can make men make good proposals. 
He must show them how to do it, 
supply them with the material and 
help to do it, and check up constantly 
to see that his directions are being 
followed. 

It is useless to lay down a lot of 
rules which can’t be enforced. This 
is perhaps the greatest single cause 
of poor discipline. Very few flat an- 
nouncements of policies should be 
made and only when there is surety 
that they are practical and right. 

The gate is swinging wide for the 
bombastic, driving type of sales man- 
agement. There are too few men of 
the type that lead and help but the 
tribe is increasing and their coming 
will contribute a vital share to the 
new era of profitable selling which 
will soon supplant present day mer- 
chandising hysteria. 


New Light Magazine 


Light, published by the National Lamp 
lotks, and Revenue, the Magazine of 
Light, by the Edison Lamp Works, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, will be consolidated 
next month as the Magazine of Light. 
Circulation of the new publication will be 
about 25,000, according to editors and pub- 
lishers of the magazine. J. W. Milford 
of the Edison Lamp Works is editor, and 


L. Tugman, National Lamp Works, 
Managing editor, 


Merge Building Papers 

The American Builder and Building 
Age will be merged with the October 
issue under this joint name and will 
be published by the American Builder 
Publishing Corporation, a subsidiary 
of Simmons-Boardman. Building Age, 
established in 1879, has been pub- 
lished in New York; the American 
Builder, established 1905, Chicago. 


The 


Hotel 
mbassador 


The smart shops, the- 
atres, art center, busi- 
ness, financial and pro- 
fessional districts are 
reached quickly and 
conveniently from The 
Ambassador. It is inthe 
Social Center on one 
of the world’s most 


famous thoroughfares. 


NEW YORK 


PARK AVENUE 
AT 5lst STREET 


ATLANTIC CITY* PALM BEACH - LOS ANGELES 


To distribute 
your product in 


Western New York 


Capable sales executive, 
forming distributing organ- 
ization at Buffalo, desires a 
product of unusual merit 
with repeat sales possibili- 
ties. Experience as presi- 
dent and sales manager do- 
ing a national business, 
knowledge of territory, per- 
sonal ability to sell and to 
train and manage men of- 
fers attractive outlet to the 
manufacturer of the right 
product. Excellent refer- 
ences. Write P. O. Box 62, 
Station C, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Steinway Dealers Start 
a Newspaper Campaign 


Several dealers of Steinway & Sons, 
piano manufacturers, New York, will 
start extensive newspaper campaigns 
in their respective territories shortly 
after Labor Day. The campaign, fol- 
lowing the lines of the company’s 
national magazine program, will run 
through the fall. Copy is being pre- 
pared by N. W. Ayer & Son, the 
Steinway agency. The importance of 
pianos as an adjunct to a home and 
of child training in music will be 
emphasized. Dealers in Chicago, 
Kansas City and Philadelphia have 
already signed up for the program 
and others will be announced soon, 
company officials said. 


Sales Management Weekly 
Index to Motor Activity 


(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1930 Year 1929 
May 5..... 120 May 4 .... 155 
May 10 ... 118 May 11... 150 
May 17... 120 May 18 ... 149 
May 24 ... 123 May 25... 149 
May 31 ... 125 Junel.... 144 
June 7 .... 126 June 8 .... 140 
June 14... 111 June 15... 142 
June 21 ... 106 June 22... 141 
June 28 ... 99 June 29... 121 
July 5 .... 94 July6. 141 
July 12... 91 July 13 ... 138 
July 19... 90 July 20 ... 138 
July 26... 83 July 27 ... 136 
Aug. 2... 78 Ang. 3... 136 
Aug. 9 ... 90 Aug. 10 .. 129 
Aug. 16 .. 88 Aug. 17 .. 137 
Ang. 23... 89 Aug. 24... 135 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity is based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 

The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor car industry. Inasmuch as produc- 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., 
gives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 


‘submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 


pansion. Within four year his sales were nation- 
wide, running to 100,000 monthly. 35 years’ 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns, Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
ome C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce. 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
—— confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty 
years. Send only name and address for details, 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage and packing any 
article in this or other issues of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

In every issue there are articles which profitably could be sent to 
business associates, customers, or friends of some of our readers. We 
shall be pleased to quote prices in any quantity desired. 
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